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THE MISSION OF THE JUVENILE COURT. 


BY JUDGE GEORGE W. STUBBS, INDIANAPOLIS. 


A great awakening has taken place in the large 
cities of this country, the effect of which is the 
organization of juvenile courts in the great centres 
of population all over the country. There was a 
crying need for such courts and when my friend 
Judge Tuthill of Chicago blazed the way by open- 
ing a court for the hearing of charges against chil- 
dren separate and apart from the trials.of adults, 
nearly every large city in the country followed his 
lead and made haste to establish similar tribunals. 

The establishment of the juvenile court in 
Indianapolis grew out of the conditions found to 
exist in our city when I became judge of the police 
court in October, 1901. I had been judge of that 
court for one term of two years from October, 1893, 
to October, 1895, and after I had been out of office 
some years I was again elected to the same position 
in 1901. When I went into office the second time 
I was astounded at the number of children brought 
before me charged with offenses against the law. 
During the first thirty days of my second term 
more boys were brought into court than had been 
brought ‘before me during the entire term of two 
years when I had held the court some years earlier. 
The situation was alarming, and I began to cast 
about for some other and better method of handling 
their cases. Under the law as it then existed I 
could only deal with them as adults might be dealt 
with. The first step taken was to order a separa- 
tion of their cases from the cases against adults, 
and a day was set apart for a special hearing in ail 
cases against children under sixteen years of age. 
This was not satisfactory, as I could only punish 
them as adults might be punished. 

Out of this situation grew the agitation which 
resulted in the enactment of a law for the organiza- 
tion of juvenile courts in Indiana. We are greatly 
indebted to Timothy Nicholson and Amos W. 
Butler, of the board of state charities, for many of 
the wisest provisions in the law, notably the pro- 
vision for the appointment of probation officers, 
which in my opinion is the best feature of the 
statute. The law provides for the appointment of 
two probation officers in cities of one hundred 
thousand pepulation or more. These officers are 
officers of the court. Their duty is to make what 
is termed a preliminary investigation of the home 
conditions, reputation, general character and con- 
duct, habits, associations, and school record of 
every boy and girl against whom a charge is filed, 
and this investigation must be made before the 
case is heard by the court. The law also provides 
for the appointment of as many volunteer proba- 
tion officers as may be needed who are willing to 
serve without pay. Nearly two hundred of these 
volunteer orficers have enrolled themselves, many 
of whom are now.serving the court and the com- 


munity by caring for some poor boy or girl and aid- 
ing such child by precept and example to lead bet- 
ter and cleaner lives. These volunteer officers are 
all men and women who can afford to give a little 
time to the boy or girl who may be placed in their 
charge. They are clergymen, doctors, lawvers, and 
business men, and _ broad-minded, charitable 
women. , 

Since the Indianapolis court was organized, now 
a little more than one year ago, we have had before 
us more than seven hundred and fifty children 
against whom charges have been filed. The 
offenses charged covered the entire list of offenses 
known to the law from the most trivial mis- 
demeanor to grand and petit larceny, forgery, bur- 
glary, arson, rape, and murder. 

A few of the worst criminals, the utterly incorri- 
gible and degenerates, have been sent to the state 
institutions, and some of the less incorrigible have 
been sent to private schools and institutions, schools 
and institutions that are organized to care for such 
children. Many have heen discharged outright, 
and in the cases of many others judgment has been 
suspended and they have been allowed to return 
home without further supervision of the court or its 
officers, where the preliminary investigation has 
showr that the home conditions were good and the 
parents respectable people who were able to care 
for their child and who were anxious to have him 
under their own control. Nearly all the others, 
some two hundred and fifty in number, have heen 
released on probation, and each one of these has 
been declared to be a ward of the court and placed 
in charge of a volunteer probation officer. 

The work of these volunteer probation officers 
has been fruitful of good results. A boy who has 
lived in an environment of vice and degradation, 
who has been repeatedly sent to the nearest saloon 
after a bucket of beer which is consumed in his 
presence by the family, who listens to quarrels and 
often witnesses a fight between his father and 
mother, who is kicked and cuffed out of the house, 
and often ordered to steal coal for the kitchen 
stove. which sometimes affords the only heat in the 
house, such a boy has but a poor chance in life 
without some outside assistance. But place him in 
charge of a kindly-hearted, broad-minded man of 
affairs, a man of character and standing, and a new 


werld is epened to him. He has never known that 


there was anvthing better in life for him than the 
treatment he is so painfully familiar with. Let such 
aman get the confidence of such a boy and the 
effect on the boy is almost electrical. If there be a 
spark of manliness in that boy’s heart it is pretty 
sure to be fanned into a flame, and if the kindly, 
thoughtful supervision is only kept up, that hov 
can be saved and developed into a good citizen in 
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nine cases out of ten, if only his appetite for cigar- 
ettes has not mastered him. 

It is the personal touch that does it. I have often 
observed that if I sat on a high platform behind a 
high desk, such as we had in our city court, with 
the boy on the prisoner’s bench some distance 
away, my words had little effect on him, but if I 
ceuld get close enough to him to put my hand on 
his head or shoulder or my arm around him—in 
nearly every such case I could get his confidence. 
It is this close personal contact between the proba- 
tion officer and the boy which we try to bring 
ahout. and it is this kindly interest taken in the boy 
by his probation officer that has proven to be so 
valuable to the bov and to the court. Out of more 
than two hundred and fifty bad boys and girls— 
mostly hoys—who have been placed on probation, 
less than ten per cent. of them have been brought 
into court again, charged with a.second offense. 
If the delinquent children of our large cities are to 
be reformed and saved from becoming criminals 
through the agency of the juvenile court, it will be 
found that the best and most effective work will be 
done by the volunteer probation officer. 

I have said that we have had about 750 cases in 
the iuvenile court in Indianapolis in little more 
than one year. This does not include the cases of 
many children about whom complaint has been 
made, and in whose cases investigation has been 
made, but against whom we have not allowed 
formal charges to be filed, so that the whole num- 
ber investigated would probably aggregate eight 
hundred and fifty. 

In addition to the regular work of the juvenile 
court, we have taken upon ourselves the duty of 
finding work and homes for the boys who are 
peroled from the Indiana Boys’ school at Plainfie'd, 
our state reformatory for boys. When a boy is 
sent to that institution he is committed until he is 
twenty-one vears of age, but if he violates none of 
the regulations of the institution and applies him- 
self closely to study, and performs the work he is 
required to do to the satisfaction of the superintend- 
ent and board of managers he may earn his parole, 
or ticket of leave, when he has received a certain 
number of credits. Under this rule a boy may earn 
his parole in about a year. 

The state has provided only one paroling officer 
for the institution for the whole state, and mani- 
festly it is impossible for him to keep in touch with 
all the boys who are paroled, as his field is the 
entire state of Indiana. We took note of these con- 
ditions, an‘l made a proposition to the superintend- 
ent and hoard of managers that if when a boy was 
to he paroled who belongs in our county, they 
would bring him to Indianapolis and parole him in 
the juvenile court and turn him over to us, we 
would undertake to furnish a probation officer who 
would. keep in close touch with him, and that we 
would also find a job of work and a decent board- 
ing place for him. 

This arrangement went into effect in January 
last, though | believe the first Plainfield boys came 
to us in February. Since that time we have received 
thirty-one boys from that institution, all of whom 
have been furnished with work and with boarding 
places, where they did aot have homes to go to. 
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A probation officer has been found for each one, 
and I am pleased to state that most of them are 
doing well. 

In order to carry out this plan we had to call 
upon the manufacturers of Indianapolis to assist us 
in the matter of fprnishing employment for these 
boys. They nearly all offered to take the boys after 
the matter was explained to them, to pay them 
reasonable wages from the start with a promise of 
increase as the boys might be able to earn more 
money, and to furnish a man, usually an assistant 
superintendent or foreman, who would look after, 
care for, aud advise with the boys about their work 
during working hours, and about their conduct and 
associations when not actually employed. This 
plan is proving to be an excellent one. So far as 
the county in which Indianapolis is situated is con- 
cerned the boys, when paroled from Plainfield, are 
no longer permitted to drift back into their old 
habits and associations, but are given a start on the 
high road that leads to manliness, good citizenship, 
and success in life, and while all this is not a part of 
the duties of the juvenile court as laid down in the 
statute, yet we have taken it up and have so far 
been amply repaid for our work. This feature of 
our work affords a fruitful field with the promise of 
a glorious future. 

1 would not have you think for one moment that 
because of the large number of children brought 
into our juvenile court Indianapolis is a bad city to 
live in, or that it is worse than other cities of its 
size in the country. It is not. Indianapolis is a 
good city; it is a city of homes, a city of schools, a 
city of churches, a city of manufactures, a city of 
good people. I do not believe that there is a city of 
its size betwecn the two oceans tliat will excel it ia 
point of good citizenship—and yet we have our 
submerged tenth. 

How is the great increase in the number of de- 
linquent children in all our large cities to be ac- 
counted ior? I have given this question a good 
deal of thought and some investigation, and I have 
reached the conclusion that aside from all the frail- 
ties and weakness that afflict our common human- 
ity, and which are liable to blossom and develop 
into crime, especially where there is a lack of par- 
ental controi, or where the parents themselves be- 
long to the ignorant vicious class, by far the worst 
thing to be met with in the case of boys charged 
with delinquencies is the cigarette habit. Manliness 
and good cenduct can be aroused and stimulated it 
most boys, no matter what the offense of which they 
have heen guilty, if only they are not cigarette 
fiends. The probation officer has but small chance 
to reform and help the cigarette fiend unless the 
habit can he broken. It is a fight with the hov’s 
appetite which, like the burning thirst of the in- 
ebriate, rarely listens to moral suasion. When a 
boy is in this condition he is easily led into offenses 
against the law. We have found that when a boy 
is guilty of a grievous offense he is generally found 
tc be a user of cigarettes. . .. 

The parents of the boys all over the country 
should be aroused. Such a powerful and united 
effort should be made that the general assembly in 
every state in the union. will be compelled to enact 
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laws abolishing the cigarette and making it au 
offense punishable by imprisonment in the state 
prison for any man to sell a cigarette to a boy. 
Something must be done to save the youth of our 
land or in a few years the whole body politic will 
beceme diseased and disselute. Let the boys of 
our country become corrupted and their manliness 
destroyed, the hope of the nation poisoned at its 
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fountain head, and the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by Daniel will be upon us. 

If we can teach the boys to live good lives. to be 
honest, industrious, truthful, sincere, manly, we 
shall have fulfilled the mission of the juvenile 
court. We do not hope to make a good citizen out 
of every boy brought before us—we only propose 
to do our best. 


THE IDEAL TEACHER. 


Before all other qualifications, however, the teacher’s character is the fundamental requisite. 
That must be above reproach in all things. Milton’s words about the poetic power are specially true 
in regard to the power to teach. ‘“‘He who would not be frustrate,” said the great poet, “of his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable things. must himself be a true poem.” He who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to teach well at any time ought himself to be a lofty exemplar of the virtues he 
would impress upon his pupils. The teacher who stands before a class for hours every day ought 
to exert greater influence even than the clergyman who speaks from the pulpit one day in the week, 
and he ought at least to have an equally lofty character, known and recognized by all men. The 
teacher who is master of his subject, and who has this nobility of character, needs no help of artifices 
te assist him in governing his pupils—-he has sifMply to be, and they obey—Arthur Gilman, in the 


Atlantic. 


DISCIPLINE —STUDENT CONTROL.—(II.) 
EFFLOU OF THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM ON Dfs- 
CIPLINE. 

BY W. O. THOMPSON, 

President Ohio State University, Columbus. 

The elective system, sometimes attributed to Har- 
vard but really born at the University of Michigan, 
had much to do with changing the problems of col- 
lege discipline. As soon as students were found at 
college confronted with the fact that the responsi- 
bility of their education was a personal problem 
they became serious. The elective system puts 
upon tie college the responsibility of being genuine 
when it offers a course of study. It must have back 
of the announcement something that commends 
itself to the attention of students, and that will com- 
niand their respect if it is taken. The college cannot 
evade and avoid responsibility by saying it is teach- 
ing an unfortunate text-book; the modern college 
ofters subjects, not books, for study. It must be 
prepared to justify its announcement by a master- 
ful treatment. In a similar way the elective system 
puts upon the student the responsibility of doing 
the right thing in his education. I am aware that 
many people sneered at children making choices 
and determining careers; nevertheless, the modern 
college has insisted that students shall choose. 
What are tie results? We find now that the ques- 
tions of course of study and of career are debated 
at home and in public high school. A few students 
still come to college because they are sent, but 
most of thern come because they want a larger op- 
portunity. They are taking the college and univer- 
sitv seriously. They are taking themselves seri- 
ously. The faculties have learned that such 
students require less discipline and more leadership. 
It has made the modern professor wake up to his 
opportunity and his responsibility. The college has 
also seen that it cannot preach religion and talk 
upon the high ideals of spiritual culture and not be 
honest in its curriculum. This strong insistence 
upon a somewhat rigid morality has put a vigorous 
tone into all our colleges. Wherever troublesome 


questions remain we shall meet them best by em- 
phasizing the duty of high grade action in our col- 
leges. Even football seems likely to surrender to 
the demands of the classroom; certainly nothing 
will more stimulate its ethics. Furthermore, it is 
worth while to call attention to the beneficent re- 
sults that have come from the development of in- 
dustrial education. The presence of manual train- 
ing in the elementary and high schools has greatly 
improved the spirit there. In the colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts, and in all institutions 
where technical and industrial education of any sort 
has been introduced, there has been less of trouble- 
some discipline than in the older colleges. When 
industry becomes a virtue idleness will become a 
vice. The student consciously pursuing a course of 
study that leads somewhere becomes enamored 
of his journey. The whole problem of discipline 
lies in the problem of securing on the part of the 
student a conscious pursuit of a desired end. All 
forms of industrial education put emphasis upon 
this. No student can successfully pursue a tech- 
nical course without some choice made in view of a 
definite purpose. At present the constant debate 
between the student and the college is as to the con- 
tent of the course. The student thinks there is too 
much irrelevant matter in the course, and the insti- 
tutions attempt to justify these subjects by treason- 
ing that the student does not appreciate. The sub- 
jects, he thinks, are too remote from his purpose. 
I am not now justifying either faculty or student; I 
only call attention to the fact with the added re- 
mark that the condition is pretty conclusive proof 
that the course is not in its final form and never can 
be. My desire is to call attention to the truth as [ 
see it—that this attitude, this seriousness of pur- 
pose has soived many of our most difficult prob- 
lems in discipline, and will solve more of them as 
We give it opportunity. In the older days the prob- 
lem was to get the student to do what was ordered. 
In the modern days the problem is to get the col- 
iege to do what ought to be done. Students are 
now less of a problem than faculties are. 
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A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS. —(XIL.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, HEADMASTER BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


That there are any valid objecticns whatsoever 
to establishing retirement funds for teachers, I do 
not believe. And yet, in presenting a compara- 
tively new subject, it is well to consider such 
specious objections as may be offered. 

_I deem it wise to follow this course, because it is 
evident that the propositon to pay teachers p<n- 
sions is absolutely certain to meet with consider- 
able opposition, sometimes from quarters where 
such oppesition would be least expected. It isa 
part of wisdom, then, to look at the facts and con- 
ditions as they are, rather than as the visionary or 
the :maginative may picture them. In correspond- 
ence with me on the subject of teachers’ pensions, 
Charles Francis Adams writes: “I am distinctly and 
emphatically opposed to pensions for anyone, ex- 
cept for soldiers and sailors ahsolutely incapacitated 
from earning their own living by injuries received 
in zctual wariare. The whole pension system, 
when it once gets a footing, under any democratic 
form of government, is sure to extend inte am in- 
tolerable abuse. It has been so in our case, to an 
extent which is diflicult to exaggerate. 

“My conviction is that persons in public ‘employ 
should be paid adequate compensation. Out oi 
this they should make their own provision for re- 
tirement or incapacity. They should do exactly as 
they do in private life. If the rate of compensation 
is below that paid in ordinary life, it should be in- 
creased to that level. The community then knows 
what it is paying; the employee knows what he is 
entitled to receive. 

“The pension system is, in my judgment. wrong 
in principle and in practice. Moreover, it is a fraud. 
I have had a good deal to do with it myself in prac- 
tical working life, and I never yet found a single 
man or woman who did not say they preferred to 
receive an agreed compensation and provide for 
themselves. rather than receive less, and be pro- 
vided for by pension. Neither, will I add, have i 
ever met a man or woman who did not, when com- 
pensation was agreed upon on the above basis, 
aiterwards turn around and desire, in addition 
thereto, to receive a pension.” 

Now. whatever we may think of Mr. Adams’ 
view on this subject, we must at least give him 
credit for clearness in the expression of his ideas. 
His arguments, whether weak or strong, are the 
arguments which those of us who believe in pen- 
sions or retirement-funds for teachers must hear 
and meet. Let us, then, examine these arguments 
in a spirit of entire fairness, and let us try to find 
out whether the teachers’ claims are valid or not. 

In the first place even Mr. Adams admits the 
“soldiers and sailors abso- 
lutely incapacitated from earning their own living 
by injuries received in actual warfare.’ Many 
authorities as able as Mr. Adams and not less 
public-spirited and patriotic favor a vast extens‘on 
of the iimits indicated by him. But suppose that 
for purposes of argument we adniit, for the time, 
that pensions should be paid only to the persons in- 
cluded in Mr. Adams’ limited category, to what an 
absurdity are we quickly reduced! We omit the 
heroes of the fire department, the police depart- 


ment, the life-saving service, heroes, I may say, 
who strictly in the line of their duty are quite as 
iikely to meet with peril to life and limb as are “‘so}- 
diers and sailors in actual warfare.” And, to re- 
strict the application of the rule even further than 
this highly preper extension, what are we to say 
of the dependent widows and orphans of soldiers 
and sailors, what of soldiers and sailors themselves 
absolutely incapacitated not in actual warfare, but 
in the service of their country none the less, men 
who suffer many of the deprivations and hardships 
ot war without the stimulus of its excitement? | 
tell you, gentlemen, the heart of the American 
people may flutter with the fluctuations of the 
stock market, but its systole and diastole are firm 
and steady and incessant with gratitude for the 
deeds and lives of our heroes, whether — soldier, 
sailor, life-saver, fireman, policeman, or other pub- 
lic servant. And what is a pension? Is it a form of 
charity doled out to parasites on the body politic? 
's it a bribe to influence votes? Is it a sop to the 
Cerberus of a public hungry and thirsty for the 
good things of the public crib? TI know not what 
abuses may arise from the machinations of un- 
scrupulous politicians in the administration of great 
public beneficence, but I believe that our entire 
pension system had its origin in a sense of grati- 
tude for services nobly rendered, and that it is 
based on a well-grounded and permanent belief that 
the compensation of those who come under all our 
pension acts has been, is, and is likelv to be alto- 
gether inadecuate, and that, in view of this inade- 
quacy, it ought to be supplemented by pensions as 
liberal as the means of the government will allow. 
But where does the teacher come in? At a recent 
meeting of the Boston Association of School Prin- 
ripals many heard with pleasure the eloquent 
words of President Dill, in which he justly magni- 
fied the office of the teacher, and after long search- 
ing could find in it no inferiority either to pulp't, 
bench, bar, press, army, navy, or medical profes- 
sion. Personally, I was delighted to hear suck: ad- 
mirable sentiments so eloquently expressed, and 
thev suggest that beautiful tribute of Holland’s:— 

“IT hold the teacher’s position second to none. 
The Christian teacher of a band of children com- 
bines the office of the preacher and the parent, and 
lias more to do in shaping the mind and the morals 
of the community than preacher and parent united. 
The teacher who spends six hours a day with my 
child spends three times as many hours as I do, 
and twenty-fold more time than my pastor does. I 
have no words to express my sense of the impor- 
tance of your office. 

“Still less have I words to express my sense of 
the importance of having that office filled by men 
and women of the purest motives, the noblest en- 
thusiasm, the finest culture, the broadest charity, 
and the most devoted Christian purpose. Why. sir, 
a teacher should be the strongest and most angelic 
man that breathes. No man living is intrusted 
with such precious material. No man living can do 
so much to set human life to such a noble tune. 
No man living needs higher qualifications for his 
work.” 
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THE CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ LEAGUE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT 


This organization grew, primarily. out of the de- 
sire of varicus state organizations of women to 
come, through the teachers, into closer touch with 
the public schools. In February, 1902, about sixty 
women, representing many parts of the state, and 
various state organizations, and including influen- 
tial teachers, met in the supreme court room at the 
capitol in Hartford, and, after conference, resolved 
to forn: a Connecticut Woman’s Council of Educa- 
tion. 

The constitution adopted by the council sets 
forth its cbjects and methods:— 

“The objects of this council shall be: First, to 


become acquainted with the true condition of. 


education in our own state, and to study educa- 
tional work in other states and nations; second, to 
improve the schools throughout this common- 
wealth; third, to secure the co-operation of the 
educational agencies of the state; fourth, to raise 
the standard for admission to the profession of 
teaching. 

“Each organization represented may send four 
delegates who shall serve two years each. The 
organized teachers’ league may send a number of 
delegates equal to the representation from atl other 
organizations. A meeting of this council shall be 
held in October at the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association.” 

The organizations represented at this Hartford 
meeting were: “The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Mt. Holyoke Association, the Mothers’ 
Congress, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and several of the patriotic societies. These latter, 
though equally interested, did not, on account of 
certain restrictions in their constitutions, see their 
way toa definite affiliation with the council; sev- 
eral, however, appointed members of the council 
on their own education committees, thus keeping in 
practical touch with its work. 

Each of the above organizations had some kind 
of educational work on hand. One was putting li- 
braries and portfolios of pictures into circulation 
in the schools; another investigated school condi- 
tions, and another sought closer relations between 
home and school. Each was doing some special 
work without knowing much of general conditions, 
or the work of others. All hoped to find the 
council a kind of clearing-house where accounts 
might be balanced, or an educational “woman’s 
exchange” where each might supp!ement the work 
of all. 

But while it was easy for existing organizations 
to choose delegates to the council, the teachers, 
whom it was especially desired to meet in close re- 
lations, had no organization of a kind from which 
delegates might be chosen. The State Teachers’ 
Association consisted of both men and women; 
but the four hundred men teachers were already 
organized as the Schoolmasters’ Club, and of 
these, fifty members constituted a self-perpetuating 
“advisory committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation,” under the title of the “Council of Educa- 
tion.” 


CELESTE E. BUSH. 


As the Womian’s Council of Education meant to 
empliasize the state as the unit in education, and 
as tle one state organization of teachers seemed to 
offer no proper basis for any representation of its 
four thousand women teachers, it was proposed 
that a committee be appointed to form a state 
league of women teachers. 

This committee found itself facing two questions 
collateral to that of providing for representation in 
the council: First, who should be eligible to mem- 
bershin—certainly not all the rank and file of un- 
trained and incompetent teachers: second, sincd 
the choosing of representatives was not, of itself, a 
sufficient justification of their existence, to what 
lines of work should they give their attention? 

The constitution of the Connecticut Teachers’ 
League shows, partly, how these questions were 
answered :— 

“The objects of this league shall be: First, to im- 
prove the character of education throughout Con- 
necticut by stimulating the teachers of the schools 
and all intending to teach to attain higher stand- 
ards of scholarship and professional train‘ng; sec- 
oud, to encourage the employment of teachers and 
school supervisors of broad education and thor- 
ough preparation; third, to co-operate with other 
educational agencies of the state. . . . Membership 
shall consist of women actively engaged in success- 
ful teaching or school supervision who are normak 
graduates or college graduates of four vears’ ex- 
perience in teaching, or other teachers and super- 
visors of at least eight years’ experience. The chief 
qualification for membership shall be the posses- 
sion of professional ability and spirit, and willing- 
ness to work for the objects of the league... . 
For convenience in working, the members of the 
state league in each county shall be considered a 
local branch in that county. The chairman of this. 
branch should be the county director of the state 
league.” 

The difficulties met by the league while perfect- 
ing their organization were set forth in an able and 
most ‘illuminating paper read by the first president, 
Miss Besse Howes of the Bridgepért Training 
School. at one of their early meetings. So far, the 
Connecticut League has not been able to find that 
there has heen any other attempt on the part of 
teachers to organize themselves as a state tnit. 
Should there be any such, they would gladiy con- 
fer with them as to objects, methods, and results. 

Some verv able work has been already done by 
the standing committees of the league. One has 
prepared a valuable course of professional reading, 
which is published by the state board of educa- 
tion. Another is in conference with Professor 
Sneath of Yale University, in regard to university 
extension lectures. Another has heen trying to 
learn, it must be confessed among data of the 
haziest, what practical safeguards the different 
states provide against: incompetent teachers. The 
Fairfield County branch suggests some vigorous. 
measures for purifying and elevating the profes- 
sion of teaching, and these measures have heea 
cordially endorsed by other county branches. Av 
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number of county meetings have been held at 
which conferences were carried on over the social 
tea-cup. The high quality of the women who have 
thus far directed the energies of the league, and 
the already gratifying number of members, give 
promise of a useful future. 

Through its affiliation with the Woman’s Coun- 
cil the league is in touch with nearly all the state 
organizations of women,—not less than ten thou- 
sand women scattered in every part of the state, 
and can rely on their interest and help. 

The Woman’s Council is in sympathetic relations 
with the state board of education, with the Men’s 
Council, and with the managers of the Yale sum- 
mer school... It took an active part in bringing 
ahout the laws for state school supervision and 
state aid to small and poor towus. Two of its 
members are also members of the education com- 
mittee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; a committee which is taking steps toward 
an affiliation of national women’s organizations 
into a National Woman's Council of Education. 

Should such a national council be realized, 
might we not hope that one of its branches should 
be a National Teachers’ League composed of dele- 
gates from leagues in every state in the Union? 
If teaching is ever to take rank as a learned profes- 
sion it must be done by teachers themselves, and 
nothing is done in these days except by strict 
organization. 


© -0-@-0-@ -0- 
SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


BY ALFRED RONCOVIERI, 
Superintendent of San Francisco. 

First—The sole purpose of. the public schools is 
education. No consideration whatever other than 
the educational interests of pupils can honestly 
enter into any plan for the appointment of teachers. 
In no sense do the schools exist to provide emp!oy- 
ment for teachers. 

Second—No one should be employed as a 
teacher who does not possess high personal char- 
acter, liberal education, and bodily health and 
vigor. 

Third—-Successful experience is manifestly the 
best evidence of fitness for appointment. 

Fourth—/Professional training in the principles 
and practice oi teaching is desirable and is increas- 
ingly demanded in systems of public education. 

Fifth—The duty of the board of education re- 
quires that these officers should frequently take the 
initiative in securing the best possible teachers for 
the schools under their management. It is not 
sufficient that they should merely select from the 
candidates who apply for appointment. 

Sixth—The employment of any sort of personai 
or political influence to secure appointment to the 
teaching force, or the urging of any consideration 
other than fitness for the work of teaching as a 
ground for such appointment, is held to be an act 
of unprofessional conduct. 
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HARVARD AND YALE GAME. 


BY MARGARET KIDD, 


Supervisor Training School for Teachers, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Enthusiasm? ‘Just try it and see what you will 
get. The best part of it is, the interest is kept up 
al: the time ; for it not only encourages home study, 
but it brings up the daily work. 

We announce a Harvard and Yale game for a 
certain date. The first of each week we give the 
children six examples for home work. They may 
ask questions and have all the help they wish before 
the game is played. 

Of course the kind of examples will vary with the 
grade; but we keep to simple work in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, least .common 
multiple, greatest common divisor, etc., for we 
want drill and perfection in the abstract work. 

The day of the game is a gala time. Only 
twenty-two children can take part. In order to be 
perfectly fair, we let the children earn the right to 
be in the game. A record of the daily lessons in 
arithmetic is kept on the board, a star being put be- 
side the child’s name for each perfect lesson. At the 
end of the given time, the number of stars is 
counted, and the twenty-two children with the best 
records are chosen. 

From the examples given for study, we select 
eleven. The children do not know which ones they 
are to have. These examples are placed on the 
boards on opposite sides of the room, or on oppo- 
site sides of a long front board. One side is marked 
“Harvard,” the other, “Yale.” 

Each child taking part in the game wears a white 
card with a red “H” or a blue “Y.” We put a little 
loop of red or blue string through the cards and pin 
them on. 

Harvard and Yale flags about the room add to 
the interest. We made our flags of colored paper. 

Now all is ready for the game. The teacher says: 
“One, two, three, four for Harvard; one, two, 
three, four for Yale.” Eight of the children are 
called out, and do the first four examples on both 
sides. These children go to their seats and the 
teacher says: “Five, six, seven, eight for Harvard; 
five, six, seven, eight for Yale.” Eight more chil- 
dren are cailed out—four for each side. After these 
examples are done, the children are called to do 
nine, ten, and eleven on both sides. 

The interest is now at its height, for the teacher 
steps to the hoard, corrects the examples, and puts 
the score in a conspicuous place. She then takes 
down the flags of the defeated side, and the children 
applaud the victorious side. 

After school we hear from the other children, 
“What was the score?” “Who won?” “Harvard 
beat.” 

The game is over for this time, and we imme- 
diately begin work in preparation for the next one. 


You can’t drive a spike with a tack hammer, but you can bit it as bard 


as YOu Can. 


—THE PHILOSOPHER. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— (II) 


BY F. F. MURDOCK, 
Principal Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 


Some things need to be said twice. You will get 
the most good from this article if you read again 
and now last month’s lesson and apply it 
to children’s experiences with the wind, the 
sun, and the weather. Then you will have stand- 
ards fresh in mind with which to judge the follow- 
ing suggestions. But remember that geography is 
inseparable from nature study in early years; that 
living in geography is homing in nature; that little 
children living naturally live geography, and their 
desire is not for information but for experience. 

In writing these articles, as in teaching, 1 en- 
-deavor to keep always in mind :— 

(1) This characteristic of children—spontane- 
-ous doing (investigation) for self-discovery and self- 
enjoyment. 

(2) These questions, which indicate how seli- 
effort and self-enjoyment are satisfied by contact 
with nature: What can you do with it or to it? 
What can it do to you? What can it do to other 
things? Why do you like it? Not like it? How? 
When? Where? 

(3) That knowledge as knowledge is the thing 
little children are least conscious of possessing, and 
would remain subconscious of if teachers did not 
force statement of facts as facts. A little child says 
I know; I know tt; and not I know it. Any bright, 
enthusiastic, persuasive teacher can transfer a 
child’s spontaneous activity from nature to words 
by commending him for the formal expression. 
The litile child continues to work for and gets self- 
enjoyment, but is injured by the substitution of 
conscious facts in place of subconscious experi- 
ences. Under the influence of fact-stating, self- 
effort in nature is arrested. In-school doing sepa- 
rated from out-school experience does not lead to 
self-discovery or to interpretation of life. 

(4) That expression is the testing part of learn- 
ing, and is naturally appropriate to the way of in- 
vestigating and to the object investigated or end 
sought. It increases the joy of doing, creates de- 
sire, and strengthens will. Expression is not a 
“recitation” of what one knows, except in schools; 
nor is it the product, whether speech, script, or 
drawing. Expression by a little child is simply his 
doing to prove his learning, is for his own sake and 
not for the sake of the teacher. 

In preparing a course of lessons, for example, on 
the forms of water, the wind, the sun, or other 
topics, it is customary for the teacher to pass 
through his mind what he, as an adult, knows; to 
select what he considers to be elements and ap- 
plications ; to apportion these according to his idea 
of their dependence among the various grades. 
The process aids in the organization of the knowl- 
edge of the teacher, but it seldom fits the little 
child. The blunder consists in assuming that the 
logical or arbitrary order of the teacher is the 
natural, the in-born order of the child, and is in 
accordance with environment. To be true to the 
‘growth of children, and to aid you to get your 


power by doing, I omit all logical or arbitrary in- 
formation schedules for primary grades, and give 
you a few directions as to following your children 
into nature. We afe to help them find out about 
the wind and the sun. 


THE WIND. 


First, consider your children. Who are large, 
well, and strong? Who are weak and small? Who 
are alert and active of body? Who are slow and 
inert? Who are bright, keen, and able? Who are 
dull, unimaginative, or incapable? Regard all in- 
capacity as a condition of undevelopment, a phase 
of growth, and not as a permanent state. Who 
come from poor houses, who from good ones? 
Who live in sheltered situations, who in exposed 
places? Who have far to travel, who live close by? 
Who are allowed to play out-doors freely, who 
carefully nursed, or over-watched? Who walk to 
school in all weathers, who ride or fail to come? 

Second, consider the various weather conditions, 
especially the wind and stin aspects of each. Re- 
call your cwn experiences in your present place and 
in your childhood days. Keep in mind the cloud, 
rain, wind, etc., which are associated to make vari- 
ous conditions of weather, and imagine how much 
your several groups of children may have experi- 
enced. 

Third, apply in turn each of the questions in 
paragraph (2) to the various winds, imagining what 
your various children may have found out. It will 
help you, possibly, to make a list of the “effects” 
as you think them. Your range will increase with 
the closer thinking that writing compels, you wil! 
have new points of contact with the children; but 
beware of forcing your list, your accumulated 
knowledge on your children. The happiest of re- 
sults will come if you make a list of what your 
children offer and then compare their experience 
with those of children of some other grade, or of 
the same grade in another part of the town. [ 
know of no better way for a teacher to get his 
“bearings” in geography; the danger arises when 
teachers compare their own experiences, not the 
children’s. 

Fourth, try the following hints, which are based 
on the questions in paragraph (2), for children from 
four to ten years of age:— 

Walking with the wind, against it; up hill; down 
hili; around a windy corner; on a slippery path; 
in rain; in sun. 

Walking on a windy day in the open field, in the 
forest; on a sheltered street, on an exposed road}; 
in a valley, on a hill-top. 

How keep the wind off the face; off a house or 
barn. 

How make the wind to work,—mill, sail, chim- 
ney, vanes, kites, drying, cooling, heating. 

Facing into the wind, vane pointing into the 
wind. 

How horses, cows, fowl stand in the wind. 
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How birds walk and fly in a high wind. 

What winds bring and carry. (Do not forget 
odors or disease germs.) 

How fast the wind blows; how hard it blows; 
how one knows it. 

Which way the wind blows; when. (Do not for- 
get up and down.) 

How tell which way the wind is blowing; why the 
vane points into the wind. 

What the wind does to trees, shrubs, fiowers, 
fruit, fields of grain, water, rain, sun, ice, houses, 
etc. 

What wind does to fires in stoves; bon-fires; 
houses on fire; prairie fires; forest fires. 

What winds do on ponds, oceans; seashores, 
deserts ; snowfields. 

Thunder storms, snow squalls, wind storms, 
cyclones. 

What the wind sings, roars, howls, cries. 

How does the wind teach truth, beauty, and 
goodness? 


THE SUN. 


Caution.—If you have not yet applied the ques- 
tions in paragraph (2) or in other ways thought 
about the sun, its appearance, and effects in stimu- 
lating you and children to truth, and beauty, and 
goodness, let me urge you to do it before reading 
my suggestions. The making of these lists brought 
me new wonder and admiration, and responsibility. 
Only your own efforts will bring you like rewards. 
Sunlight :—- 

Sunrise, sunset ; dawn, twilight. 

Color and form of sun on different occasions; 
cloud colors; sun’s rays. 

Colors of the sky from horizon to zenith; around 


the horizon at dawn, at twilight; in the night. 


Sunlight, daylight, day; night. 

Mooniight, starlight in the night; in the day. 

Shadows in the day; inthe night; of persons, 
trees, houses, clouds, etc. 

Clear day; cloudy day, gray day. 

Growth of trees, plants, flowers; people (experi- 
ments). 

Protection against sunlight for eyes, hands, face; 
windows; in various seasons; in various climates; 
on the sea. 

Refiections; rainbow; rings around the sun; 
around the moon; prismatic colors; diffusion of 
light (experiments). 

Sunlight in a dense evergreen forest; in a decidu- 
ous forest; under a maple tree, under an elm. 

Position of the sun at sunrise, noon, sunset. 

Length of shadows at sunrise, noon, sunset; 
length of the shortest shadow of an object; shadow 
stick, sun dial. 

Directions of shadows at various times; direc- 
tion of the shortest shadow in daytime. Long 
days, short days; long nights, short nights ; longest 
days and nights; shortest days and nights. 

Places en the horizon where the sun rises and 
sets at the beginning of each season. 

Height of the sun above the horizon at noon on 
the first day of each season. 

Course of the sun across the sky at these times; 
at other times. 

Eclipses. 

Not all teachers are familiar with all the observa- 
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tions suggested. No child can be. Country chil- 
dren know the clements of most of these observa- 
tions by the time they reach ten years of age. 
Children of very densely populated districts know 
very few at that age. 

To get the good possible from my list select those- 
observations possible for your children to make: 
(1) if you are with them out of doors, (2) if they 
tollow careful directions given them indoors. If 
the course of the sun is not familiar to you, why: 
not observe it from day to day. Fourth and fifth- 
grade chiidren point out and describe the course: 
with reasonable accuracy. 

Sun Heat:— 

Heat comes from the sun; amount in the open; 
in shadow; in day, at night. 

Heats what; how much. 

Does what to snow, ice; to water in dishes, in 
ponds, in the ocean, etc.; to cloud, fog, dew, frost. 

Passing through air; glass; wood; paper ; leaves ;. 
earth ; water; ice; snow. 

Where animals stand in winter; in summer. 

Hottest time of day, of the year; coldest. 

Changes in heat during a day; the year. 

Growth of trees, plants, flowers; effects of long 
days, short days; long nights, short nights. 

What wind does to heat. 

Protection against heat, cold, by people, dogs, 
Esquimau dogs; bears; grouse, partridges; etc.,. 
etc. 

Sunlight and Sun Heat:— 

Changes in a tree, shrub, herb; flowers during a 
day; during a year. 

Changes in actions and dress of people during. 
the summer. 

Esauimau land in summer; winter. 

Deserts in day, night; summer, winter. 

Prairies, steppes, tundras, llanos, in summer, 
winter. 

Forests and jungles in summer, winter. 

Not all the observations suggested are probable 
with any children under the best of guidance. The 
point is that children should continue observing and 
imagining, receiving direction and encouragement 
according to their» mind. Hold your children re-. 
sponsible for experience, not for facts. 

In conversation and text, each phenomenon 
must be mentioned in turn, but beware of any 
arbitrary order. The natural order is the order of 
occurrence in nature. The selection should be in 
accordance with your children’s interests. Let 
them lead. When the children stop because of not 
knowing how to continue, then do you interject 
suggestions—questions, or appropriate directions, 
or stimulating bits of information to start them off 
again and awaken new interests. When spontane- 
ous interest in any phenomenon wanes, be on the 
alert, and if several natural phenomena are oppor- 
tune for observation use your experience in guid- 
ing your children to the most fruitful. 

it is proverbial that children must get the ex- 
perience suggested by contact with nature. That 
means learning outside of the schoolroom. The 
method is evident. 

(1) You must be with your children out-doors 
before sessions, during sessions, after sessions. It 
is not the length of time you stay, but it is the fre- 
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quency and opportuneness with which you go out 
that cultivate experience-getting by children. I 
know by personal efforts the difficulties to over- 
come, but one can by grouping children and choice 
of times secure the attitude toward and some prac- 
tice in living with nature, even in a densely-popu- 
lated district. 

(2) You must give short, definite, not too many 
directions as to what, when, where to do, while 
apart from yourself. 

(3) You must afford suitable and frequent op- 
portunities for the children to manifest their ex- 
periences before vou and each other, because they 
wish to live them again to enjoy them and to win 
sympathetic understanding and approval. In view 
ot what they manifest you must guide to correction 
of experience, but never substitute fact for experi- 
ence and drill on facts with little children. 


I hope you perceived that I said manifest their 


experiences before you, and did not say tell you 
what they had done or knew, or to recite. Of 
course the children will act, talk, draw, model, or 
construct spontaneously (in some cases you may 
find writing a voluntary act), but “Tell what you 
have done” is said usually with the emphasis on 
what and done and not on you. Emphasis on you 
accords with the habit of letting a child manifest 
his experience. Emphasis on tell, on what, or 
done, indicates the habit of gathering facts, drilling 
on knowledge. 

Very few experiences with the wind and sun can 
be repeated exactly in the schoolroom. Other 
muscles must manifest what has been experienced. 
Acting, talking, and drawing are the best for the 
little children. Preserve the action with the talk; 
it is vital to conversation and story-telling, and 
gives power to all reading. 

Look through the list of suggestions and select 
experiences which can be acted. Act them your- 
self before the children, and let them guess what 
happened. Let them act singly, in groups, in any 
way to stimulate to new and closer observations. 

Select the incidents which must be subjects of 
conversation, those adapted for narration; watch 
how conversation leads into narration. Introduce 
stories to extend the range and corroborate the 
personal experiences. Do not simply tell stories for 
language only. Tell them to bring the lives of 
others to your own children. Narration of personal 
experiences leads very naturally to telling stories 
oi the experiences of others. Description follows, 
becoming more impersonal and emphasizing facts 
rather than the personal element in experience. 
Description does not appear naturally much before 
the fourth grade in school. It has no preponderat- 
ing place in these grades. 

Use poems and music constantly. Rhythm, 
melody, sound, and rhyme are more important than 
the contents of most poems for children. Preserve 
the rhythm, melody, an:] sound values of all your 
prose stories. Emotion is more than thought in 
the little folk. Have you used Mary F. Butt’s 
“Winter Night” and her “Wild Winds”? Norah 
Perry’s “The Coming of Spring’? “A  Year’s 
Windfails,’ by Christina G. Rossetti? Stedman’s 
“What the Winds Bring”? Sherman’s “Clouds”? 
They are exquisite, You can find them and two 
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hundred more in “The Posy Ring,” by K. D. Wig- 
gin and N. A. Smith. 

Have much illustrative sketching. Such draw- 
ing is noteworthy testimony to the truth and value 
of spontaneous expression. It secures individual- 
ism like that manifested by a child who talks to 
imaginary objects as he plays. Use blackboard, 
paper, slates, anything of any size, whether the 
children have to draw one at a time or in groups. 
The phenomena of wind and sun are among the 
best for drawing. ‘ 

Just as conversation passes into narration and 
story-telling, so the first picture, abounding in fact 
and feeling, becomes a series of pictures. When a 
child asks for more room or needs new stimulus to 
improve his drawing, suggest to him that he show 
what happened by several pictures instead of trying 
to put all in one picture. Let him tell you what he 
will show in his first, his second, his third picture. 
Let the initiative of division be his. Instruct only 
where necessary. Show him how to draw just as 
freely as you would tell how to spell a word needed 
in some story writing. 

Later he will need more assistance. Then do you 
draw his story above his own, or draw a story for 
him in a series of three or four pictures. Drawing 
must be caught by imitation before the child can 
be taught. In a later grade, the fourth or fifth, you 
will find children asking how to draw. Then is the 
time to give detailed instruction, but do not stop 
quick, vigorous sketching. If you do the move- 
ment, the life will disappear from all their drawing. 

Tell stories and poems with marked divisions of 
incident, and have children draw series of pictures 
to correspond. Try Stedman’s “What the Winds 
Bring”; MacDonald’s “Little White Lily.” Try 
colored pencils to. represent Anna B. Warner’s 
“Dafiy-Down Dilly”; Helen Gray Cone’s “Dande- 
lions.” Have brush drawing if possible. 

WHAT IS YOUR SOLUTION ? 


On page 29 of David Eugene Smith’s “The 
Teaching of Elemertary Mathematics,” you will 
find this proportion, 1:—2——2:4; a proportion 


well calculated to fulfil its avowed purpose of up- - 


setting narrow, restricted ideas in regard to num- 
bers and their values. 

On page 52 of the same book you will find vir- 
tual recognition of the patent fact that the symbol 
“0” was invented to enable us to write numbers 
without danger of confusion in regard to denomina- 
tion spaces when numerals were lacking: e. g., there 
might well be doubt as to the value of this numbe’, 
3 6 5, but with the aid of “0’s” we write 3060005, 
and there is no longer doubt that the number 
represents 3 millions, 6 ten-thousands, un’'ts. 

This symbol “0” the author calls a “zero,” in har- 
mony with mathematics custom. Now, as the 
whole business of this symbol was to guard denom- 
ination spaces, to keep numerals from tumbling 
into spaces where they didn’t belong, we should 
naturally have expected that it would have been 
given a name descriptive of its office——some such 
name as “‘space-keeper,’ or ‘“‘space-marker,” in- 
stead of being called “zero.” Satie. « 

This problem, therefore, arises: If the symbol 
“0” had been called “space-keeper,” its rightful 
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name, could the cited proportion, “1:—2——2:4,” 
ever have been evolved? The writer herewith pre- 
sents his own solution, preceded by the steps that 
lead. to it. 

Take, first, a simple example in 
3403 
2605 
6008 
Calling the “0” “zero,” this mental process ensues: 
5—-3=-8 ; 0+-0-=0 ; 6+4=10, put down the 0, carry 
the 1; 14-2+3-==6. Calling the “0” “space-keeper,” 
this mental process ensues: 5 units+3 units=:8 
units; 6 hundreds+4 hundreds=1 thousand; 1 
thousand+-2 thousands+3 thousands—6 thou- 
sands; to keep the 6 in thousands’ place, “space- 
keepers” must be used in tens’ place and hundreds’ 
place. 

Note these differences: If using name “zero,” no 
need te keep track of denominations, symbol “0” 
treated as a numeral, 0-+-0 declared to be only -one 
“0”; if using name “space-keeper,” denomination- 
spaces must be kept track of, “space-keepers” are 
ignored except when needed to keep some numeral 
in its place, exactly as “dummies” are used in 
libraries. 5 

Next consider this example in 


finding the product: 


finding the sum: 


8014 
5 


40070 


The differences already noted are here intensified. 
Using the name “zero,” we have this mental 
process: 54==20, put down the 0, carry the 2: 
5<1,4+2—7; 5X0—0: Using the name 
“space-keeper,” we say mentally: 5X4 units=2 
tens; 5X1 ten,+2 tens=7 tens; 58 thousands—4 
ten-thousands; one space-keeper needed to keep 
the 7 in tens’ place; two space-keepers needed to 
keep the + in ten-thousands’ place. 

Using the name “zero,” we need pay no heed to 
denominations ; we treat the “0’’ as a numeral; we 
make ourselves believe that five “0’s,” that any 
number of “0's” make but one “0.” , 

Now censider this example in 
(849 849) 849 


finding the difference : | 849 849 849 


(000 } 

For the first time, here appears a divergence in 
the outward form of the answer obtained in using 
name “space-keeper.” In using the name “zero,” 
we mentally savy 9 from 9=0; 4 from 4=0; 8 from 
8=0- logically we ought to put down the three 
“0's,” but the examples above having taught us that 
any number of “0’s” are only one “0,” we easily 
reconcile ourselves to throwing away “0's” that 
ought to be put down, logically, and so leave but 
one “0” for-the answer. Using the name “space- 
keeper” we should put nothing whatever in the 
answer, as there are no numerals to be kept in 
place; indeed, we never should think of going 
through the form of finding a numerical difference 
where none existed, but should content ourselves 
with writing, 849849. 

But using the name “zero,” we find no difficulty 
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in taking a step in advance and now writing, 849— 
849=-0. Now w: see the reason why the other two 
“0’s” had to be thrown away; note, also, that, in 
this last step, the “0” has become a full-fledged 
numeral. Next note that, using the name “‘space- 
keeper,” this last.form would have been an impos- 
sibility ; since no stretch of the imagination would 
justify ourselves in writing or saying: 849—849=- 
space-keepers. 

Lastly, do not fail to note that in the form, 849-—- 
849=-0, a “something” is being used as a symbol of 
“nothing.” 

Using the name “zero,” at least two steps yet re- 
main before the idea of a “minus” number can be 
evolved, and bevond them several quite intricate 
steps intervene before reaching the cited propor- 
tion, 1:—-2=—-2:4. Using the name “space- 
keeper,” it balked at the form 849—849=0, and 
couldn't be made to go farther. Therefore, in the 
solution of the problem, we reach this tentative de- 
duction: Unless the mathematics had, latent, an- 
other string to its bow, it could never have evolved 
the proportion 1:—-2——?2:4 if the symbol “0” had 
been called by its right name, “space-keeper.” Do 
you say that this solution undermines the mathe- 
matic structure? Then give one that doesn't. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE USE OF PICTURES IN 
TEACHING. 


BY HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP, 
Principal George Putnam School, Boston. 

In the Journal of Education, January 11, 1906, 
there was an interesting and suggestive article 
about the “Use of Pictures in Teaching,” and some 
quotations from it will be made to give pertinence 
to certain questions that, no doubt, have arisen in 
many minds. 

“The picture speaks more eloquently than any 
description which we may hear or read.” ‘That is 
worth bearing in mind constantly; but the exact 
status of the picture as illustrative material in teach- 
ing may be more exactly defined. 

1. The best illustration of a thing is the thing 
itself. If it is set in its natural environment, so 
much the better. 

2. The next best illustration of the thing is a 
concrete mode! of it in its proper colors. If some 
portion of its proper environment can be repre- 
sented, so much the better. 

3. The next best illustration of the thing is its 
picture appropriately colored. Some part of the 
real environment of the main object of interest is 
nearly always represented. 

4. The poorest illustration of the thing is the 
oral or written description of it, because the proper 
understanding of it depends so largely on the pre- 
vious experience of the hearer. 

Valuable as the picture really is in illustrative 
teaching, it takes the third place among all the 
means that may be employed. The distance from 
it to the oral or written description is a long one. 
More information can be conveyed by one look at 
a picture than by a talk about it fifty times as long 
as the look. 

We common teachers, uninitiated in art matters, 
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unskilled in interpreting masterpieces, need defi- 
nite instructions. 

The author of the article referred to says, “I re- 
call with great pleasure a picture lesson that I once 
saw in an elementary school in Paris.” We want 
to know about that. “The teacher had written a 
few well-directed questions on the blackboard.” 
What were those questions? Let us know how 
well-directed they were. “But the lesson developed 
in an orderly manner; and the fine sentiment which 
pervaded the answers of the children indicated how 
keenly they had caught the beauty and religious 
fervor of the artists.” 

We want to be able to do the same thing that 
those little French children did. It may be rather 
late to begin what we should have begun as chil- 
dren; but it is encouraging to think that “we’re 
never too old to learn.” So what was the lesson, 
what was the orderly manner, and how did the chil- 
dren catch “the beauty and religious fervor of the 
artists’? Is there rea'ly a practicable method that 
we can use? 

“Training children to read good pictures, particu- 
larly reproductions of great artistic conceptions, 
should be a feature of the art education of every 
child. Such study not only familiarizes the child 
with the masterpieces in pictorial art, but trains as 
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well the critical faculty, which gives the ability to 
recognize faults in art productions as readily as 
errors in speech.’ What method should be em- 
ployed, what sort of questions asked, in training 
children to discover and appreciate great artiStic 
conceptions? How can they be trained “to recog- 
nize faults in art productions as readily as in errors 
of speech”? In what kind of art productions would 
faults, of such a nature that children could detect 
them, be likely to appear? 

It is certainly true that we need “more study of 
the works of art already at our command, and less 
study of books about works of art.” So we need 
more articles on how to study works of art and less 
about studying them merely, without the mode. 
“Plan and method are essential in such picture 
work.” Give us the plan and the method, anybody, 
everybody, who can. Describe “the preparation of 
a few searching questions by the teacher, and the 
use of the same by the children in their study for 
the class recitation.” 

Now, these questions may sound very simple, 
and no doubt they are. It does not require much 
wisdom to ask them, but the wisdom is expected 
to be contained in the answers, which, no doubt, 


many can give with authority. Where there is 
darkness let there be light. 


MEMORIZING. 


THE BROKEN AND DISCARDED SWORD. 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A _ prince’s banner 
Wavcred, then stagsered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung alceng the battle’s edge, 
And thought: “Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing!”-—He snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering, crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
—Edward Rowland Sill; used by permission of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


[On the Death of Lincoln.) 
9 Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought 
is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exvulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
Oh, the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up,—for you the flag is flung,—for you the bygle 
trills, 
Fcr you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths,—for you the 
shores a-crowding, 


For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 


Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 


My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will: 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, 


rom fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 


won; 


Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
—Walt Whitman. 


THE LOST KRY. 

The key of yesterday 
I threw away. 
And now, too late, 
Before to-morrow’s close-locked gate 
Helpless I stand—in vain to pray! 

In vain to sorrow! : ’ 
Only the key of yesterday 

Unlocks to-morrow. 


—Priscilla Leonard. 


Yes, cleat yer house an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 

Eut brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer heart! 


—Sam Walter Foss. 


It 1s not work that kills men; it is worry. Work is 
healthy; you can hardly put more upon a man than he 
can bear. Worry is rust upon the blade. It is not the 
revolution that destroys the machinery, but the friction. 

—Henry Ward Beecher, 
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KANSAS SENTIMENT. 


William Allen White, who is, all in all, as inter- 
esting a man in the combination of heroic civic 
virtue and literary power as there is in the public 
eye, said recently at the famous “Knife and Fork 
Club” in Kansas City, what I have heard him say 
before now at the dinner table, that Kansas senti- 
ment is to be one of the regenerative forces in 
American civic life. He warns the leaders in high 
finance that dire things will happen if the man with 
ten talents uses the laws of this country to legalize 
his robbery of the man with one talent. 

“The fight for recognition of the partnership of 
society is started, and honest citizens, both rich and 
poor, are enlistéd against the Abimelech of ag- 
grandized capital which sets itself up as prince in 
Israel, and no matter who began it, at the close of 
this contest we shall hear Abimelech say to his 
armor bearer, after the upper millstone has hit his 
head and broken it :— 

““Draw this sword and kill me, that men may 
not say a woman slew me.’ Without for a moment 
desiring to be captious, without wishing to make 
any unpleasant comparison, one is constrained to 
wonder if Abimelech did not pick out H. H. Rogers 
as his dead!y armor bearer and wonder further if 
the sarcasm which he flourished at Missouri’s attor- 
ney-general may not be the blade by which Abime- 
lech shall die. 

“If corporate greed does not heed sentiment like 
the Kansas sentiment it may have to cope with 
something distinctly more distasteful. 

“For a generation the laws we have passed in 
America have concerned chiefly the production of 
wealth. We have thrown every safeguard around 
the producer. We have made every exemption 
possible to those who were accumulating capital. 
Now we have come to the point where we are ready 
to make laws which shall guarantee to citizens an 
equitable distribution of the common wealth. 
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“We are all Americans—trich and poor-—and the 
poor of to-day are the rich of to-morrow, and the 
rich of to-day are the poor of to-morrow—all ex- 
cept those who enjoy special privileges. It is those 
fellows that the movement is against, not only in 
i\ansas, but all aver the nation. 

“The class must be destroyed by destroying the 
special privileges which make the class. That can 
be done only by revising and bringing down to 
modern conditions the laws, and the fundament of 
laws made for a society which did not know the 
extra legal power of corporate wealth amassed in 
vast sums and used to control the government 
against the people. 

“The present movement is not based on envy of 
the brains of the man of this class; it is based on a 
desire to see other men with the ‘same grade o: 
brains, but who are operating outside of the privi- 
leged class, go forward to great things,and enjoy aii 
the comforts and luxuries that thar brains should 
guarantee them.” 


a 


JUDGE LINDSEY IN BOSTON. 


Boston has never had an experience just like that 
of the five days that Judge Ben B. Lindsey spent in 
Boston, talking of the boy problem to interested 
listeners on nineteen occasions, reaching in those 
talks mayors, judges, legislators, editors, college 
presidents, university students, state officials, 
school officials and teachers, and crowds of boys 
and girls. 

No community in the United States is so con- 
servative as this. Any story of larger results else- 
where rareiy finds ardent listeners. The courts of 
Massachusetts are, perhaps, her most sacred insti- 
tutions, and any implication that anything better in 
court practice can be found in the heart of the 
Rockies is inconceivable. 

About one hundred cities in the United States 
have approximated the Denver idea, but scarcely 
one of these isin New England. It was a lusty 
proposition to invite Judge Lindsey to tell of the 
work in Boston to ten thousand conservatives in 
Boston. 

I have known the city, lo! these many years, and 
have heard many of those who have come here with 
a message, and I have never known a more com- 
plete triumph than that of Judge Lindsey. Fven 
the “impulsive West” has never given him a more 
hearty approval than has Boston. 


A GRAMMAR MASTERS’ CLUB. 


Rhode Island has the only State Grammar Mas- 
ters’ Dining Club in the United States, so far as we 
know. It is, perhaps, the only state in which such 
a club would be feasible. The distances do not 
preclude their getting together from all parts of the 
state for four dinners a year, and then, the gram- 
mar masters of Rhode Island are probably more 
influential, as a body, relatively than in any other 
The high school principals are too few to 
make a “body” of themselves, and the superin- 
tendents are scarcely more numerous, while there 
are nearly one hundred grammar masters, and 
many of these have the education, the business 
ability, the social standing, the civic leadership that 
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make them compare favorably with high school 
principals and superintendents. What signifies 
more than anything else is the fact that these men 
are not banded together for their own special ad- 


vantage, but as edueators, working for the cause 
of education. 


CLEAN ATHLETICS 


President H. C. King of Oberlin is being de- 
servedly praised for his heroic attitude on clean 
athletics in college. He says:— 

“There is to be no buying up of men either by 
alumni or students, and no coaching either’in the 
direction of brutality or of unfair playing. No 
doubt it is difficult for any institution to maintain 
the best standard without co-operation. But we 
have reason to believe that there is among the in- 
stitutions of Ohio increasing co-operation in this 
direction, and there is some reason to hope for still 
greater gains in the elimination of unnecessary 
dangers and violence from the game from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s action in the matter, and from 
many other influences acting in the same direction. 

“In the long run, it ought to be manifest to even 
those most enthusiastic over athletics that no gain 
can finally come to a college that makes athletics 
the dominant interest and concern in the college.” 


FIRE ESCAPES. 


However efficient the fire drill-—and it must be 
efficient to the limit,—there must be adequate fire 
escapes. With eight million children in school 
buildings of more than one story, often with more 
than a thousand children in one building, the pos- 
sibilities are horrible. The fire drill must be per- 
fected and must be constantly in working order, 
breaking in upon recitations in ruthless fashion, 
and there must be no cessation of activity in secur- 
ing appropriate fire escapes. Do not excuse your- 
self on the ground that some one else is to blame. 
The teachers, the principal, the superintendent, the 


school board are all responsible where there is no 
fire escape. 


A NEW IMPRESSION OF COLORADO. 


Boston has known Colorado from two points of 
view—through the promoters of mines, and 
through newspaper reports of fierce labor troubles. 
Now she has come face to face with Denver as hav- 
ing the most law-abiding juvenile population for its 
size in the country. If the citizens of Denver could 
know the effect of Judge Lindsey’s addresses on the 
bov problem pon public sentiment in New Eng- 
land they wou!d appreciate that, even financially, it 
is worth more to them than a “promotion train” 
that would cost them a thousand dollars a week. 
From this day on Denver, through her juvenile 
judge, will rank in public interest in Boston with 
California and Luther Burbank, Missouri and Folk, 
Washington and Roosevelt. In _ short, Judge 
Lindsey has, in Boston, put Denver on the map 
with new hue and tone, has made her one of the 


Big Four among the cities of the country that are 
significant. 


EDUCATION 


BATON -- STOCKWELL — CUMSTON. 


Rarely, if ever, have three men prominent in’the 
educational history of acity, a state, and the nation 
passed away in four days as did Mr. Cumston, 
long headmaster of the English high school, Bos- 
‘ton, Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, for more than a 
quarter of a century state superintendent of 
Rhode Island, and General John Eaton, LL.D., 
long United States commissioner of education. 
Each was eminent in his department of education, 
though each had retired from educational activity, 
Mr. Stockwell being the latest to retire, having 
held the office until last summer. General Eaton 
was the most prominent of them, having won 
laurels in the Civil war. He was a graduate of 
Dartmouth,’54, taughtin Cleveland, superintendent 
at Toledo, and state superintendent of schools of 
Tennessee prior tohis appointment as United States 
commissioner, in which office he served for fifteen 
years. Since then he has been president of Marietta 
College, president of Sheldon Jackson College, and 
inspector of education in Porto Rico. At thetime 


of his death he was at work upon a history of 
education. 
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APPROPRIATE RECOGNITION. 


The school board of Reading, Penn., under the 
leadership of Superintendent Charles G. Foos, has 
elected Miss Annie E. Heebur, after fifty years’ ser- 
vice, teacher emeritus, at half pay. Miss Heebur is 
to be used as a substitute teacher whenever the 
superintendent deems it advisable. This is very 
gratifying to Miss Heebur and her friends, and the 
superintendent will find it exceeding useful to have 
at command a woman as experienced and as famil- 
iar ‘with the work of the city. So far as we know, 
this is the first miscellaneous teacher emeritus in 
the country, hut Reading is doing many new things 
in these later days. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ARMY. 


The Boston Transcript puts it thus: “The army 
of education in the United States is made up of 
450,000 teachers, of whom 120,000 are men and 
330,000 women. The overwhelming majority of 
the teachers are natives of the United States, less 
than 30,000 having been born abroad—one in fif- 
teen. Most of the men teachers are between the 
years of twenty-five and thirty-five. The majority 
of the women teachers are between fifteen and 
twenty-five. There are 2,300 men teachers over 
sixty-five. There are less than 1,500 women teach- 
ers over sixty-five. Three times as many women 
as men teachers are put down as ‘age unknown.’ ” 


FOOTBALL FUN. 


Yale has a right to enjoy her joke on the colleges 
of the land on the ground‘ that only those who have 
really never been in the football game should be the 
ones that are trying hardest to get out of it. The 
laugh is chiefly on Harvard with her series of de- 
feats at the hands of Yale. No Yale men have ever 
been seriously injured, while Harvard has had a list 
of afflicted that breaks all records. This has fur- 
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nished opportunities for no end of brilliant after- 
dinner comments at the Yale feasts. The whole 
affair is taking on a funny aspect. 

We are using this week a device for awakening 
interest and securing thoroughness as developed by 
Miss Margaret Kidd of Cambridge. She styles it 
a “Harvard-Yale” game, but it might as well be 
any two teams that are of consuming local interest. 
She uses merely arithmetic in her illustration, but 
it applies as well in any other competitive school 
work. 


Here is a definition of nervous prostration by a 
washerwoman in Ithaca: “It is what grand women 
have from doing nothing of anything, and poor 
women from doing too much of everything.” 


It is all wrong to report as children of school age 
those of any years except from five to fourteen. 
It is vitally important to have a common stand- 
ard for such statistics as these. 


Maine and Vermont are nearly the same in their 
wages until it comes to elementary teachers, and 
there Maine takes a bad drop. Vermont pays a 
sixth more than Maitie. 


Opposition to vaccination is criminally unreason- 
able, but it must be dealt with, nevertheless, and it 
must be done wisely. 


The efficiency of a state school system may be 
safely estimated by the number and quality of the 
high schools. 


The denominational colleges appear to have fully 
as many phases of student deviltry as the univer- 
sities. 


Every state should have an inspector of high 
schools, but he should be a man equal to the duties. 


The school nurse is no more a fad than a family 


_ physician when typhoid fever invades the home. 


Other things being equal, the fellow who learns 
most from his mistakes is the most successful. 


Nearly forty per cent. of the students at the 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., normal school are men. 


In 1900 there were 56 per cent. of the Harvard 
graduates living, now there are 60 per cent. 


Pennsylvania has but 187 high schools with a 
four-vears’ course. There should be 1,000. 


Indiana is the only state whose Congressional 
delegation has only college-bred men. 


A well-equipped and well-regulated playground 


is second only to a good school. 


Fifty-five million volumes in public and school 
libraries of the United States. 


Tuskegee is to receive $500,000 from the Dotger 
estate of South Orange, N. J. 


Amherst College has the largest refracting tele- 
scope in New England. 
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Economizing time and labor in school is more 
and more important. 


There is need of greater public enthusiasm for 
public education. 


Some one has said righteousness is a form of 
common sense. 


_ The educational croaker sounds like a voice from 
the tombs. 


ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.—(XI.) 
BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 
AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY. 


The menacing danger to society is not the rich 
or the laboring poor; the seriousness of the “sub- 
merged tenth” and its genesis in personal ineffi- 
ciency. 

Schemes for curing the evil: Plato’s strenuous 
plan,—its advantages and disadvantages; John 
Stuart Mill’s two-fold solution—(a) universal edu- 
cation compulsory among the masses, (b) coloniza- 
tion of the paupers away from the brutalizing in- 
fluences of poverty for at least one generation. 
Mill’s influence. Limitation of the colonization 
scheme. The only remaining discoverable and 
effective solution. 

An examination of education as this solution. 
The theory of compulsory education. The magni- 
tude of the present educational endeavor. 

1. ‘The school plant and its requirements. 

2. The school program and its requirements. 

3. Reasonable results to be expected in changed 
standards of living, in multiplied intelligence and 
morality, in increased personal efficiency. 

Conclusion :— 

I belicve in the future, the man yet to be, and in 
America with her growth toward the ideal. I be- 
lieve in public education as the hope of the race. I 
believe in the real stars burning f10m out past skies, 
in the lights of the present, and in the rise of new 
suns in the new heavens. I believe in enrichment 
and efficiency in all we hope to do and be. I be- 
lieve in love as a practical principle of all, in joy and 
beauty for home and school, and mart, in the never 
failing success of merit. I believe in men and 
women who hunger for the larger life and struggle 
for it by honest deeds, who feel life’s fleeting fates 
and strive to harness them to vigorous wills. I be- 
Tieve in nobility of mind, in desire for perfection. 
believe that it is joy to live, splendid to serve, 
divine to trust when we have done all we can. I 
believe in the strict performance of duty, including 
the duty to study duty, that life is a continuous 
march toward a great gleam, that whatever our 
task we give to it our best only as we reverence 
the humility of great souls, often bend our knees 
and look up. 


REFERENCES. 
“Philosophy of Education” :..... eves Horne 
“Industrial Commissions” Report 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘THE HEPBURN 


The overwhelming vote of 346 to 7 by which 
the House passed the Hepburn railroad rate bill 
makes it reasonably certain that some form of rail- 
road rate legislation will be enacted at this session 
of Congress. There has hardly been a question 
upon which party lines were so obliterated in the 
House since the vote by which the war with Spain 
was sanctioned. The seven dissenters were all 
Republicans from the East. Strong influences will 
be brought to bear against the bill in the Senate, 
and it is probable that it will be amended there; 
but it is hardly likely that the Senate will venture 
either to reject the bill or to amend the life out of 
it. The phenomenal majority by which the House 
passed the bill is explained on the ground that few 
Representatives dared go counter to popular senti- 
ment upon the bill. But this very explanation sug- 
gests the degree to which the President has the 
people behind him in his desire for some legisla- 
tion of this sort; and the Senate cannot wholly dis- 
regard this sentiment. 


A GREAT COAL STRIKE IMMINENT. 


The failure of the bituminous coal miners and 
operators to reach an agreement on a wages 
schedule, at the recent conference at Indianapolis, 
is a serious thing for-the country, unless some 
means are yet found to conciliate the two sets of in- 
terests. The agreement which was formed through 
the intervention of President Roosevelt, after the 
last great coal strike, expires on April 1, and the 
United Mine Workers appear to be resolute in their 
purpose to order a strike at that time if their de- 
mands are not met by the operators. At the con- 
ference, the miners stood out for the principle that 
no agreement should be made by the miners of any 
one district without an agreement being made with 
all; the cfiect of this, of course, would be that 
obstinate miners in a single district would have the 
power to precipitate a general strike. 


A CONTEST LONG PREPARED FOR. 


Both sides have been for a long time preparing 
for a possible struggle at the expiration of the pres- 
ent wage schedule. The operators have been ac- 
cumulating coal; and the miners’ organization has 
been accumulating funds. It is said, on official 
authority, that the miners have $6,000,000 in their 
treasury with which to enter upon the contest. 
The sum seems large; but how long will it last if, 
as is estimated by the same authority, the miners 
affected by the strike number half a million, and 
with their dependents represent a population of 
3,000,000? Six million dollars would divide up into 
only two dollars apiece for this great population. 
As for the expectation that other labor organiza- 
tions will take up the cause of the miners and help 
to pay the strike benefits, how can this be, if the ex- 
tension of the strike cripples or paralyzes industry? 


CAUCUSES AND TREATIES. 
The Democratic Senators, aware that certain o 
their number were intending to yote for the ratifica- 


tion of the Santo Domingo treaty, called a caucus 
at which they adopted resolutions requiring the 
Democratic vote to be cast solidly against it, and 
virtually reading out of the party any Senator who 
should vote contrary to the directions of the caucus. 
Thereupon Senator Patterson of Colorado, one of 
the recalcitrant Democratic Senators, introduced a 
resolution in the Senate declaring the action of the 
caucus unconstitutional, as a violation of the right 
of each state to equal representation in the Senate. 
He supported his resolution with a fiery speech in 
which he declared himself as good a Democrat as 
any of his colleagues, but maintained his right and 
that of any Senator to vote on all questions in ac- 
cordance with his convictions. 
CONSULAR REFORM SHELVED. 


The Senate has passed the so-called consular 
reform bill. but in such shape as practically to 
amount to shelving the reform. As framed by 
Senator Lodge, the bill applied the merit system to 
the original appointment and to the promotion of 
consuls. ~ But, when the Senate committee re- 
ported the bill to the Senate, this feature was 
stricken out. Nothing more revolutionary was left 
than arrangements for the classification of consuls, 
a provision authorizing the President to transfer a 
consul from one station to another, and a require- 
ment that all consular fees must be accounted for. 
Reduced to this form, there was not enough left in 
the bill to arouse any difference of opinion, and the 
Senate passed it without a word of debate. So re- 
form in the consular service becomes once more 
merely an “iridescent dream.” 

AN UNTIMELY QUARREL. 


An untimely quarrel between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain bids fair to weaken by division 
the already attenuated ranks of the British Union- 
ists. Mr. Chamberlain is willing to serve as a lieu- 
tenant under Mr. Balfour, but only on the condi- 
tion that Mr. Balfour shall accept his views upon 
protection. Mr. Balfour is inclined to put the 
fiscal question temporarily at least in the back- 
ground,—-where, indeed, the elections seem to have 
left it. But, if Mr. Balfour is not willing to accept 
his terms, Mr. Chamberlain frankly declares -his 
preference for a new leadership of the party,—not 
his own, for he admits that he is too old, but that 
of some one identified with his views. Mr. 
Chamberlain is able to argue these views from the 
vantage ground of a seat ensured to him bya 
greatly increased majority, while Mr. Balfour, to 
use a familiar American political phrase, is “out- 
side the breastworks,”——-having been defeated in his 
own constituency and being dependent on courtesy 
for a chance to get into the House of Commons at 
all. 


THE RUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 
The Russian government has fixed April 7 for 


the election of the new Douma, or National 
Assembly, and the Assembly wil! be convened three 


[Continued on page 192.) 
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FORCING TREE BRANCHES INDOORS. 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED, 


Any time after New Year’s much interest may 
be awakened in the children in the approach of 
spring, and many images may be given them of 
trees and shrubs as they are to appear later out 
of doors. by bringing inside branches of those 
species that blossom in early spring and forcing 
them into bloom. This has already been done to a 
considerable extent in many schools, but the recent 
discovery announced in the Garden Magazine that 
by cutting off large branches, or,in the case of 
shrubs, whole plants, much more certain and per- 
fect results may be obtained, leads one to see that 
there are much greater possibilities in this direc- 
tion than have hitherto been developed. Even the 
hlac may be brought into blossom in greatest per- 
fection, and a large proportion of the trees and 
shrubs that blosssom in spring or early summer 
may be successfully treated in this way. 

The chief essential to success with this method 
seems to be to bring in a large branch in which the 
materials of growth are stored and to put it at first 
in water in acool hasement or unheated room, 
where, to a certain degree, the conditions of early 
spring out of doors are duplicated. 

This treatment seems to result in sending the 
materials of growth from the larger trunk or 
branch to the smaller branches or twigs, so that 
after a few weeks in a cool room the plant may be 
taken to a warmer room, where the leaves and blos- 
soms will rapidly appear. 

One of the interesting groups of plants which 
may thus he treated to advantage is that of the 
early flowering, wind-pollenized species like the 
alders, hazels, and birches. It is probable that a 
similar treatment would enable one to bring into 
blossom the other wind-pollenized plants that 
flower a little later, like the oaks, hickories, and 
butternuts. The first group are of especial beauty 
and interest, and are particularly easy to force in- 
doors. 

There is of course great satisfaction in thus 
bringing into early blossom the beautiful Nowering 
trees and shrubs which depend upon insects for the 
carrying of their pollen. The apples, pears, 
cherries, and quince among cultivated fruits, as 
well as the shadbush, wild red cherry, and a host of 
other species among wild trees, vield beautiful 
flowers of greatest interest. The lilac is of course 
ot especial value, and in many localities grows in 
waste places where one can easily get abundant 
material for forcing. 

In most places by a little watching through the 
winter one can get large branches of the fruit trees 
which have been trimmed off by their owners in 
pruning. These will answer admirably for the pur- 
pose. There are also great numbers of apple trees 
growing wild along the borders of highways and 
woods, from which branches may be taken without 
injury to anvone. From the borders of woods one 
can also easily get large branches of many trees and 
shrubs which serve admirably for indoor forcing. 
No one would of course think of cutting off such 
branches frem shade trees along the highway or 
trees in private fields, 
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This early forcing of the things of the outer 
world has many advantages in the nature work of 
the schools. In the first place it serves to give 
definite images,-—visual, olfactory, tactile——of some 
of the most beautiful things in nature; in the sec- 
ond place it enables the teacher to iet the children 
see and smell and handle these living plants 
through a much longer period, so that the images 
become much more definite and permanent by 
reason of the fact that the things thus seen late in 
winter indoors may again be seen early in spring 
when they are blossoming out of doors, either on 
excursions to the places where they are growing ur 
else by means of material brought in at this later 
iine. It also enables the teacher to utilize a larger 
variety of the living plants than can be utilized dur- 
ing the crowded weeks of spring, when so many 
different things are making their fleeting show in 
the outer world. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 

BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 
“JULIUS CAESAR.”’—(III.) 
QUESTIONS FOR CLASS STUDY. 

1. What period of Roman history does this 
drama represent? 

2. What is the theme of the play? 

3. What is the real conflict? 

4. If Shakespeare designed to make this a 
drama of Julius Caesar, why did he simply make 
use of his death instead of His life? 

5. Do you think the play is properly called 
“Julius Caesar?” Why, or why not? 

6. Why does the play open with the people? 


~ 


Y. Name the places in the play in which the 
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people appear and show the dramatic purpose which 

they serve. 

8. Compare Calpurnia and Portia in their 
domestic relations and character. 

9. What dramatic purpose do they serve? 

10. Does Portia betray her secret? 

11. Portia has been called Shakespeare’s most 
modern woman? Why? 

12. The supernatural element. 

1. What use is made of the supernatural ia 
the play? Is it introduced merely to en- 
liven and to awaken interest, or has it a 
dramatic purpose in the movement of the 
play? If so, what? 

2. How does nature seem to sympathize with 
the spirit of the play? 

3. Make a list of the supernatural manifesta- 
tions, omens, etc., and state where found, 
and who speaks of them or sees them. 

4. Can you feel that the whole atmosphere of 
the play is electrical ? 

13. Cassius and the conspiracy. 

Why does Cassius plan the conspiracy? 

2. Make a list of the steps and arguments by 

which Cassius wins Brutus. 

By which he wins Casca.. 

4. Compare Brutus and Casca and show why 
each was necessary to make the conspir- 
acy a success. 

5. How does Cassius show his ability in mak- 
ing up the band of conspirators? 

6. Is he a true patriot? 

Estimate his character as a man. 


TEACHERS’ GEOGRAPHY CLUB OF BOSTON AND 
VICINITY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 1906. 

During past seasons of important service the Teaci- 
ers’ Geography Club has arranged courses of valuable 
geovraphic:] lectures, and several successful series of 
papers and addresses discussing the geography of the 
several continents and methods of teiching. An ad- 
vanee step seems timely. It is planned to bring the 
more active teachers of geography into frequent confer- 
enee for the discussion of geographic truths and prob- 
lems from the standpoint of the elementary and _  sec- 
ocdsary schools. The fortnightly meetings will take the 
form of Round Table discussions, in which all attending 
are invited and expected to bear part. Mr. YVhilip 
Emerson, during recent years instructor in geography at 
the state sun:mer schools of Massachusetts, Maine, and 
New Hawpshire, and at Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed leader. The first meeting will be held at 7.30 p. 
m. ‘Tuesday, March 6, at the Horace Mann School (New- 
bury street, near Exeter, Back Bay), Boston. All inter- 
ested to join are invited to be present. 

The topics for discussion will cover the most impor- 
tant pnysiographie and climatic types in man’s geo- 
graphie environment. The life influences of these types 
will be discussed more fully than their own cause and 
development. The leader will present for each meeting 
a series of theses as a guiding basis for the discussion. 
These will be strongly stated rather than cautiously, so 
as to invite discussion. Members may advance alterna- 
tive and supplementary propositions. In the course of 
discussion illustrations of the physiographic and climatic 
types, with their related life, as found in the several 
continents, will be described and discussed as either sup- 
porting or controverting the propositions advanced. As 
a result the members will gain a clear comprehension of 
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the great geographic types and of all the mere important 
instances of their occurrence. This can but be of great 
practical value to a working teacher. 

The first series of theses is introductory, Thereafter 
distinct types, for example, flood-plains, will be treated 
separately. 


GEOGRAPHY—LIFE IN ITS ENVIRONMENT. 

1, ‘The peculiar and distinctive field of geography is 
the relations Gf n.an to his environment. Science that 
disregards this field falls short of being geography. (See 
Jonrnal of Geography, October, 1905.) 

<. Man, like all created life, is the product of his en- 
vironment, a creature of cireamstance. The winners in. 


life's race bave taken advantage of environment to ad-— 


vance; man is master of his fate. 

3. Aside fiom the fundamental studies, those that 
train one to acquire and express thought, geography is 
most important. Study of the relations of peoples to- 
their environment prepares the individual.te take ad- 
vantage of his own physical and social environment. 
The comparative study of home geography is the basis 
for civic improvement. Study of the commercial geog- 
raphy of one’s home community in its relation to the 
world is the foundation for business success. 

4. Climate is the most iniportant factor of environ- 


ment. A favorable climate has been requisite to the 


evolution of any civilization, in the East or West. Un- 
favorable clin:ates forbid the development of civilized 
peoples. Climatic barriers separate races. Dis‘inet 
<linatie types produce like customs—oceupations, cloth- 
ing, dweliings—among distant and diverse races. Cli- 
matic differences form the oldest and the abiding basis 
of world commerce. 

5. Within climatic limits physiographic forms deter- 
mine the place, rate, and character of human advance. 
The atundance and variety of earth resources, which are 
associated with physiographic types, afford the basis for 
the multiplication of a people, and the development of 
their life to a cor:plex civilization. Forms of land and 
water determine communications, therefore co nmercial 
routes and relations, city sites, and that interaction of 


peoples which is necessary for continuous advancement 
in civilization. 


a 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM IN UTAH. 


A girl of twelve came to our academy. She was a re- 
pulsive looking creature, almost a female Caliban. Her 
smile sent cold shivers over one. She seemed foolish. 
“What can be done with her?” we repeatedly asked our- 
selves. No one blamed the primary teacher when she ex- 
claimed, “I shall be wild if she even sits in my room!” 

Finally the first assistant, a teacher without nerves, 
said she would take her. The girl came regularly and 
seemed io appreciate every little attention. The teacher 
schooled herself to the strange contortions of the body, 
and while studying her as a psychological problem dis- 
covered that she was learning. In spite of incredulous 
head shakes she persisted, proceeding slowly with object, 
script, and number work. These were faithfully dealt 
out twice a day in homeopathic doses. To the surprise of 
all the girl learned not only to read, but to write and 
make figures. At the end of three months the primary 
teacher took her as a pupil. 

To this academy the winter term brcught several large 
boys from the beet fields. Some were men grown, but 
not so ag te mental capacity. The principal turned them 
over to the first assistant. With the Batavia prin:iples 
ever in mind, she tried the system with these young 
men. “In season ard out of season” they worked to- 
gether. Each received assistance where the need was 
greatest. The ground covered was surprising, and the in- 
dividual gain was substantial and very satisfactory to all. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MAKERS OF ARKANSAS HISTORY. By Professor 
John H. Reynolds, A. M., University of Arkansas. 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Co. Cloth. 294 pp. 
Tilustrated. Price, $1.00. 

This publishing house has been giving large attention 
to lecal history as a worthy feature of school study, and 
has provided a series, entitled “Stories of the States.” 
While Professor Reynolds’ work is first of all intended 
for use iu the schools of Arkansas, it cannot fail to be 
of deep interest to many in other commonwealths, The 
subject matter is full, covering the period from De Soto 
to the present, and leaving no worthy historical event 
forgotten. The text is copiously illustrated, with pic- 
tures of persons and places that make the text much 
more attractive. This feature of the work is specially 
commendable. 


JCHN FISKE. By Thomas Sargent Verry. Focket 
edition. 105 pp. “The Beacon Biograpmes.” Edited 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Boston: Small, Ma;nard 
& Co. 

No series of biographies is so handy and none is more 
appetizing than “The Beacon Biozraphies,’ which con- 
tain ajl that one ordinarily cares for, and the story of 
each life is delightfully told, drawing a life-like picture 
of the child, the youth, and the man. 

This life of John Fiske is especially attractive, ziving, 
as it does, in six pages a complete and graphic chron- 
olcgy: in twenty pages an entertaining account of his 
parentage, the change of name from Hdmund Brews'esr 
Green to John Fiske for family reasons, and the story 
of his boyhood life in and out of school and coilege; and 
in eighty pages a resume of his work as a lecturer and 
author with an estimate of each of his important works. 

Less than is here given would be in no sense ade- 
quate, more is not needed for the general student or pro- 
fessional man or man of affairs. 


HEART, A SCHOOTL-BOY’S JOURNAL. Py Ed- 
mondo de Amicis. ‘'ranslated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
New York: TV. Y.-Crowell & Co. Illmstrated. ‘oth. 
370 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

‘the title is in no sense adequate. It is an Italian 
city school-hoys’ journal. It is the story of a_ story 
eharmingly written by a pupil of the third class. Nor 
dees this express the facts in their completeness. This 
boy. this real boy, took notes on everything of interest 
to a boy in the third grade, then his father wrote out 
the notes, and four years later, while still a boy, he re- 
wrote his father’s writing out of his notes. It is much 
more than the school life, it is the all-round life of a city 
boy when he ‘s in the third grade at school. It is not 
his own life merely, but the experiences of everyhody 
whom he knew, old and young, wherever he went. It is 
the most masterly piece of work of its class that I have 
seen and it is an exceedingly interesting kind of work. 


THE BOOK OF THE SINGING WINDS. By Sara 
Hamilton Lirchall. Boston: Alfred Bartlett. 

‘his is as dainty a bit of book making as has come to 
us in recent days. Tt brings us less than twenty brief 
poems. but they are charming. The first. which furniskes 
the title, is exceedingly winsome. The last stanza hints 
at the relish of the others:— 

“But it’s merry, oh, merry, the singing winds 
That dance on their grass-grown way. 

Aud light of heart are the early winds 

‘That open the buds of May.” 

THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. Edited by Ham- 
ilton Ryron Moore of Louisville High School. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co. Limp cloth. 586 pp. Price, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Phis is in the steadily lengthening list of “Standard 
English Classics.” issued by this publishing house. It 
is the text of what some have thought to be Thackeray’s 
mastermece. Certainly in its diction it Was never ex- 
celled by any other work of its distinguished author. It 
is worthy of a high place among standard productions. 
Professor Moore gives us in addition a fairly copious 
and i‘Inumipativg introduction, and about fifty pages of 
annotations that relieve the text of all possible ob<curi- 
ties, and make it all the more serviceable and welcome 
to the student. 


HISTORIETIES AND POERSIES. Py Marie M. 
Robique of the Spence School, New York. New 
York: W. R. Jenkins. 12mo. Boards. 107 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This is a charming collection of historic tales, fables, 
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anc little poews that have been gathered by a discrimi- 
nating hand from French sources, and is designed to 
interest and enchant youthful pupils in the language 
and in the themes themselves. ‘The selections are child 
stories from eminent writers, and conversations are 


added to each story for the purpose of review. A yo- 
eabulary is added. 


COMBINED GERMAN READER. WRITER. AND 
GKAMMAR. By H. G. Speaving, M. A., Quoen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, Eng. Oxford (Eng.) and New York: 
The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 162 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

Cne of the most complete and helpful books of its 
class that we have seen. It is essentially a class book 
for pupils that have already had some grounding in 
2zramwatical principles, and that “have a teacher,” by 
which the author means “one who teaches,” and not one 
who simpiy “hears lessons” from a book that explains 
overything to the pupil. “The author also endeavors to 
follow the principles of the ““Neucre Richtung” that‘ the 
grammar should be taught from the language, and not 
the language from the grammar.” 


BUNYAN'S FPILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited and an- 
notated by Frofessor Charles 8. Baldwin, Fh. D., 
Yale University. Cloth. 187 pp. 

MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Fadited 
und annotated by Frofessor Nott Flint, S. B., Univer- 
sity of Chiengo. Cloth. 136 pp. 

WERESTHR’S FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION, and 
WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. Ndited 
and annetated hy Professor F. Newton Scott, Ph. D., 
of University of Michigan. Cloth. 107 pp. Each 
of these, 40 cents, 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

These three volumes are now added te the already 
lorg und invaluable series of ‘Longmans’ English Clas- 
sics,” which appears under the general elitoria! superin- 
tendence of Frofessor George Rice Carpenter, A. B., of 
Columbia College. The aim of tbis entire series is to 
provide our schools with the most virile examples of 
good English, and these three last additions are fully 
uy to the high standard. both as to selection, ‘ntroduc- 
tics, and annotations, of their predecessors. Bunyan, 
Macanlay. Webster, and Washington used good English 
in their writings or addresses, although they were di- 
verse from each other in their style. To hear then, te 
rend them, is at onee a profit and a delight. The edi- 
tors give us in their Introductions valuable inforn.ation 
and as valuable suggestions, while their notes and glos- 
saries are of the highest order. Chronological tables, 
suzzestions for discussions, and essay themes are an 
excellent feature. In short, nothing of value to the 
a seems to have been overlooked by these able 

ors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Thanatopsis, Sella, and Other Poems.’”’ By William Cullen Bry- 
ant. Edited by J.H. Castleman. Price, 25cents. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 

“Original Exercises in Plane and Solid Geometry.”’ By Levi L. 
Conant. New York: American Book Compan 

“‘Word Studies—Advanced Book.”” By E.8.Sheppe. Richmond: 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

* Scott’s The Lay of the Last Minstrel.”’ With notes by F. W. Tick- 
ner. ——**The History of England.’’ (( hapterl1.) Edited by David 
Salmon.——‘“‘Scott’s Ivanhoe.” Edited by Andrew Lang.—— 
**Scott’s The Talisman.’’ With notes by J. Thornton. —“Scotts A 
of Montrose.’ Notes by R. Lishman.——‘‘Palgrave’s The 
Golden Treasury.”’ Edited by Herbert Bates. —*“Selections from 
Spencer’s The Faerie Queen.”’ Edited by John Erskine. ——*Shakes- 
peare’s ar the Fifth.” Edited by G. C. D. Odell.—‘“Shakes- 

are’s Twelfth Night.”’ Edited by J. Kk. Hennemar. New York; 

ongmans, Green & Co. 

‘*Conversations on Chemistry.”’ PartII. By W. Ostwald. Price, 
$2.00. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

“The Making of the American Nation.”’ By J. W. Redway. Price, 
$1.00——“Giant Sun and His Family.” B ary Proctor.——‘‘Ele- 
ments of English Grammar.” By A. LeRoy Bartlett and H. L. 
McBain. Price, 6» cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

**Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing.” With Notes. By Rob- 
ert Williamson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 

“Forty Years an Advertising Agent.’’ (1865-1905. By George 
Presbury Rowell. New York: Printers’ Ink Publishing Company. 

“The Most Popular Home Songs.”’ Price, 50 cents. New York: 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

“Advanced Algebra.”” By Arthur Schultze. Price, 
Principles of Ora! English.’’ By Erastus Palmer and L. W. Sammis. 
Price, 60 cents.——‘‘Course of Study in the Eight Grades,” Vols. land 
Il. Price, 75 cents By C. A. McMurry. “Argumentation and Debate.” 
By Craven Laycock and R. L. Scales. Price, 60 cents.——*‘ Physical 
Nature of the Child.” By Stuart H. Rowe. Price, 90 cents. **Mod- 
ern English.” BookI. By H. P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. Price, 
35 cents. ——‘‘ How We Are Sheltered.”’” By J. F. Chamberlain. Price, 
40 cents.—*‘‘School History of the United States.’”’ By H. W. Elson, 
Price, 90 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Choral Song Book.” Edited and arranged by W. M. Law- 


‘rence and F, H. Pease. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo} 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEBZTINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 
April 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 
July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary. 

July 9-13: N. EF. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 


Teachers’ Associations, Middle- 
bury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
WHITEFIELD. Pfinecipal Warry 
L. Moore of the high school has _is- 
sued an attractive catalog in the 
form of an annual report. 


POVER. Alice E. Fisher, teacher 
of French and German in the high 
school, has resigned accept 2 
similar position in the Haverhill, 
Mass., high school. Miss Fisher has 
been teaching in Dover for four 
years and has won an enviable po- 
sition in the love and respect of her 
pupils and in the good work that 
she has done. There is much regret 
expressed at her leaving Dover. 
Grace W. Hooper of this city has 
been elected as her successor. Miss 
Hooper has completed her work in 
Boston University and will graduate 
next June. The school committee 
has unanimously re-elected A. H. 
Keyes as superintendent of schoo!s 
at a salary of $2,000. an incrense ~ of 
$300 over last year. 4 

CONCORD. St. Paul’s school is 
made the residuary legatee of the 
estaie of Rev. John Hargate. whose 
will has just been admitted to pro- 
bate. The estate is valued at $50,- 
000. Mr. Hargate was connected 
with the school as pupil and master 
for half a century. 

At a meeting of the trustees of St. 
Panl’s school Rev. Henry Ferguson, 
president of Trinity Collece, was 
elected rector. to take effect on the 
resignation of Rey. Joseph H. Coit, 
the present rector. 


VERMONT. 


The next annual meeting of the 
Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Middlebury. Vt., 
October 18 19, 20. The executive 
committee is now at work upon a 
program for the meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WORCESTER. The annual 
meeting of the Worcester County 
Sehoolmasters’ Club was held on 
Saturday, February 10. The execu- 
tive committee arranged the follow- 
ing pregram:— 

General topic: “The Position of 
the 'Teacher in the School and in the 
Commurity.” 

I “The Teacher’s Personality 
and Equipment.” Rev. Endicott Pea- 
body, head master, Groton school. 

II. “The Relation of the Con- 
munity to the Teacher: a. Appoint- 
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ment and Tenure of Office; b. Local 
versus State Control: c. Salaries and 
Pensions,’ Homer P. Lewis, super- 
intendent of schools, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Ill. “he School as a Social Sen- 
tre,” Edward P. Sherburne, director 
vacation schools, Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON. ‘The next meeting of 
the Massachusetts Superinten-lents’ 
Association is to be held TWebruary 
£3 at Chipman hall, 'Tremont Temple. 
The following subjects are to be 
considered: ‘What the Proper 
Teaching of History in the Elemen- 
tary Grades Should Yield,” “The 
Course of Study in History,” and 
“The Public Sehools and _  Civie 
Righteousness.” The leading speak- 
ers are to be Wilbur J. Rockwood, 
}rincipal Everett high school; Miss 
Mabel Hill, teacher of history, Low- 
ell normal school: Hon. George H. 
Martin, seeretary state board of edn- 
eation, and Rey. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
of Salem. Other interesting speak- 
ers are expected to participate ir 
the discussion, ameng them being 
Superintendert J. H. Carfrev of 
Wakefield, and Jeremiah E. Kurke. 
supervisor of schools, Boston. The 
annual membership fee of one dol- 
lar for the year ending February 1, 
1907, may he paid te the treasurer 
at the meeting in Boston or sent to 
him. At the present time the asse- 
ciation has 191 snpporting members, 
but this number should be increased. 
Active interest ‘n this organization 
‘on the part of every superintendent 
in the state, if not already assured. 
is greatly desired. 'The secretary of 
the association is Superintendent C. 
E. Stevens, Stoneham. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Thomas B. Stock- 
well, for thirty years the state com- 
missioner of public schools, died Feb- 
ruarv 9 at his home in this city. He 
had heen {ll for two years, and had 
suffered strokes of paralysis. He 
was born in Worcester, July 6, 1839. 
Tn 1862 he graduated from Brown 
University and later became engaged 
at the Eaton school at New TVTaven 
and at the high school in Holvoke, 
Mass. He retired as commissioner 
about eighteen months ago. He 
pnblished a number of school books 
and edited the Rhode Tslind School- 
master. A wife and three sons sur- 
vive, one of the latter being a clerry- 
man in New Jersey. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. ‘The Cornecticut 
Schoolmasters’ held its «annual 
meeting and dinrer at the Tontine 
lotel February 5. Professor Charles 
H. Judd of Yale University spoke on 
the work of the Yale summer schon, 
avd Secretary Charles D. Hine of the 
state hoard of education on the co:- 
ing meeting of the American  Insti- 
tute of Instruction to be he'd in New. 
Haven next Julv. A discusston fol- 
lewed on the future of the Connecti- 
ent State Teachers’ Association, as 
its meetines are growing too large 
aud curhersome for continuance in 
the present form. Several speakers 
were heard and a number of plans 
were suvgested. among them that of 
county meetings: of holding one sea- 
¢ion in the eastern and another in 
the western part of the state and of 
repeating the same program or dif- 
ferent davs and in different sections 
of the state. A vote was passed ziv- 
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ing it as the sense of the club that 
some change should be made. The 
yote is simply an expression of opin- 
iov, as the club has no power to act 
in the matter. Officers were elected 
us follows: President, Professor Mar- 
cus Wkite, New Britain; vice-presi- 
dent, Principal Charles H. Weyes, 
Hartford: secretary and treasurer, 
W <A. Wheatley, Fairfield. About 
seventy-five members were present, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Franklin 
C. Lewis. for several years director 
of the yraduate department of peda- 
gogy at Dartmouth Coileze, has just 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Ethical Culture School, to take 
charge at the opening of the school 
year. Frank A. Manny, the present 
superintendent, who has been with 
the school for the past six years, will 
spend a year or more in study and 
travel before’ re-entering school 
work. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

CALIFORNIA. The Sta‘e No 
mal school at this place is to have 4 
new $50,000 building to be used as a 
dining-hall. which - will seat 450, 
while the second and third stories 
will furnish dormitory accommoda- 
tions for one hundred — students. 
This will add materially to the 
equipment of this institution. 


DISTRICT OF COLTMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. General John 
Eaton, the distinguished Civil war 
veteran und noted educator. died 
at Washington February 9. He 
graduated from Dartmorth College 
in 1854, and later from Andover 
Theological Seminary He _ entered 
the war as a captain of the Twenty- 
Ninth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
sttained the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers. At one time he 
was the editor of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Post. In 1870 he hecame Uni- 
ted States commissioner of e lucation, 
which position he held for sixteen 
years, and afterward became presi- 
dent of Marietta (O.) College and of 
Sheldon Jackson College at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. He established the edu- 
cation avstem of Porto Rico under 
the military occupancy of the United 
States, and became superintendent 
of public instruction there. General 
Eaton was a native of New SHamp- 
shire. He leaves a wi-low and three 
children. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
KANSAS. 

ATCHISON. D. W. Crouse ‘of 
Greensburg, Indiana. has been 
elected to the chair of science in Mid- 
land College. He entered upon his 
new work February 1, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISTANA. 


Notwithstanding the yellow fever, 
the higher institutions of the state 
have as large an enrollment as_ last 
year, and the lower schools show 
great increase. Many districts 
which two years ago would hardly 
zive employment to one teacher now 
send chiidren enough for three. 
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The great awakening is also shown 
in the large demand for trainel 
teachers for country as well as town 
schools. Parish Superintendent 
Allewand of Iafayette said at a re- 
cent institute that he wanted fifteen 
irained teachers right away, and his 
desire is not at all unique. 

The State University at Baton 
Rouge bas instituted a department 
of edueation this year, whose pur- 
pose is to prepare men for the higher 
positions in the public school system 
of the state. C.J. C. Benwell (Ph. D., 
Columbia, ’06), formerly of the State 
Normal school, San Jose, Cal., has 
been placed in charge. A generous 
amonnt of money from the library 
fund has heén given to the new de- 
partment to supply the library with 
educational periodicals and books. 

State Superintendent Arwell has 
arranged for fourteen schocls of 
method for this coming summer. In 
addition to the services of the best 
men and women from the local state 
justitutions, many from other states 
will aid, among the latter being Dr. 
Brumbaugh from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is well known in 
Louisiana, having done institute 
work here vears ago under the direc- 
tion of President Boyd of the uni- 
versity. Fourteen of these summer 
normals open on June 18; the one for 
advanced teachers to be held at the 
State University opens on July 2. 
They all continue for four weeks. 

The coming session of the legisia- 
ture in May will have presented to it 
some very important school prob- 
lems. The State University wishes 
the privilege of establishing a law 
departnrent. There will be a demand 
inade for a constitutional amend- 
ment, requiring the parish boards of 
education to he elected by the pev- 
ple, and another to free the industrial 
institutes at Lafayette and Ruston 
from the limitation now imposed of 
the amount of money which may now 
he appropriated for their mainte- 
nonee. Also the Tulane University 
has announced its purpose of asking 
for a state appropriation. Tulane 
was originally a creation of the state, 
bnt when it became heavily endowed 
by Panl Tulane and others, the 
board released the state from any 
financial aid, other than freedom 
from taxation. So for some time the 
Louisiana State University has been 
the only university coming «nder 
state benefaction and direction. The 
decision of the legislature will have 
much to do with the future of both 
institutions. 

President Cravhead of Tulane has 
under advisement a plan of esta'- 
lishing : teachers’ college in connec- 
tion with Tulane, at New Orleans. 

The State Teachers’ Association 
will meet April 19-21 at Baton Rouge. 
President John W. Cook of Tllinois 
is to be the chief visitor and speaker. 

the state department of educa- 
tion has inaugurated a_i system of 
monthlv parish meetines all over the 
state. There is a regular program 
of study and readirg for each meet- 
ing. The meetings are commonly 
two days in length, and the interest 
has been almost remarkable. Some 
men:ber of the state departmert or 
professor from the university or 
state normal school meets the teach- 
ers in these associations as often as 
possible 

In Lafayette parish, at a late in- 
stitute, a teachers’ pension fund was 
suceessfully . inaugurated. as was 
also a traveling library system. 


The Teachers’ Association in New 
Orleans, as well as in some other 
parishes, are making strong efforts 
for a compulsory education law. 

In Cheveron parish, at Leesburg, 
where the biologica: station is lo- 
eated, will be held a summer school 
in the biological sciences. Professor 
Gilbuan will give one course in na- 
ture study for teachers. 

The Louisiana School Review, 
which has had a precarious exist- 
ence, is now under the new editor- 
ship of Dr. Stephens, president of 
Louisiana Industrial Institute. 

Professor Strickland of the State 
University has been lately clected 
parish superintendent of Bast Baton 
Rouge. 

A most important resolution was 
passed by the state board of educa- 
tion in November, relative to the 
parish superintendents. Heretofore, 
small salaries have been paid, and 
little of the superintenilent’s time 
was given to the schools: indeed he 
was often a lawyer, doctor, or other 
sort of professional man. By _ this 
new order the superintendent must 
be a practical school man, and de- 
vote his whole time to the work. Al- 
ready several parishes have con:plied, 
and now have good men, paying 
them from $1,500 to $2,500 per year. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


TW order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EpvucaTionas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Paul H. Hanus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, George Mdgar Vincent of the 
University of Chicago, Edward How- 
ard Griggs, formerly of Stanford 
University, Wilbur S. Jackman of 
the University of Chicago, Sarah HE. 
Griswold of the Chicago Normal 
school, Margaret K. Smith of the 
New York State Normal school, John 
Porter T.awrence of Washington. 
Anton Kaspar of Washington, Mar- 
ion Lawrance of Toledo, Ohio, Rich- 
ard S. Holmes, editor of the West- 
minster. Philadelphia. William 
Doane of Cincinnati, the well-known 
musie composer, Dr. J. T. McFarland 
of New York city, Ida Cassa Heffron, 
formerly supervisor of ‘rawiug in 
the public schools, and 
Mary A. Zurhorst, principal of the 
National Cooking school, Washite- 
ton, have been engaged to assist the 
regular faculty of West Virginia 
University in its rext summer school. 

The catalog of Western Reserve 
University has heen issued. The to- 
tal enrollment of the university is:-—— 


Trustees and allied offices........ 74 
Instructing: stall aves 185 

Total 1115 


The eight hundred and fifty-six 
students sre divided as follows :— 


Adelbert 269 
Colleze for Women....... 252 
The Graduate School.......... 
Medical 86 
Dental College... 69 
Library B+ 

Total, 856 


The increase in students in the 
last ten years is as follows:— 
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1898-99 ere eer ee 701 
1901-02 eee ee 783 
1904-05 808 
1905-06 856 


The catalog indicates the laying of 
«a good foundation in the progress of 
the Library school, which Andrew 
Carnegie founded two years ago, 
Among the twenty-nine students of 
the first year, eleven held college de-. 
zrees. Smith College was repre- 
sented by one; Columbia University, 
one; University of Chicago, one; 
Oterlin, three; Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, one; University of Mia- 
nesota, one; Ohio State University, 
one; Wells College, one: Adelbert 
College, two; Western Reserve Uni- 
versity College for Women, six. At 
the close of the first year each of the 
students was offered a place as an 
officer in a library. 

With the beginning of the next 
academic year, the tuition fee in the 
two undergraduate colleges is in- 
creased from eighty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars. The fee, also, in the 
dental school is increased to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. With the 
next commencement. for the first 
time, a graduation fee of at least 


five dollars is charged in each de- 
partment. 


Wilderness Babies 


For fourth-year reading. Published 
February 1. cents. 


Men of Old Greece 


For fourth or fifth-year reading. Just 
published. 60 cents. 


The Wide Awake Primer 


For first-year reading. 30 cents. 


Webster for Young Americans 


For reading in grammar grades. 
50 cents. 


The Man Without a Country 


For reading > pues grades, 
cents. 


And many other low-priced supplemen- 


tary readers by Louisa M. Alcott, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Susan Coolidge, etc. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
OAKD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Bogks Adopted : 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor... 1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 18 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 
Send for copy of PITTIAN’S JOURNAL 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq. N. Y, 


Do — want an 
Athletic Coach, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher to com- 
bine instruction 


other subjects? 
We have placed 
instructors with 
University of Wis- 
consin, _ Purdue, 
Pratt Institute, 
and many of the 
best schools. Letushelp you. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all. 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS* 
BUREAU, Rockford, 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 
Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we cver had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN’ PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


A revised statement of the ap- 
pointed course of study between 
Case School of Applied Science and 
Adelbert College of the University 
has just been published. It indi- 
cates the great success of this affilia- 
tion. In this combination tke  stu- 
dent spends the first three years of 
the five in Adelbert College and the 
jast two in Case School. At the 
close of the five years he receives 
both the A. B. and the B. 8. degree. 

Registration in tbe various depart- 
ments at George Washington Univer- 
sity is as follows: Arts and scieuces, 
graduate studies, Coluic- 
bian college, college of engineering, 
division of architecture, and teachers* 
courses, €33; medicine, inciuding 
medicine and dentistry, 337; law and 
jurisprudence. 490; politics and di- 
plomacy, 25, a total of 1,489 students. 

President James of the University 
of Illinois announces estublish- 
ment at Urbana of a new school of 
railway engineering. It wil! be 
opened for work next September. 
The school will haxe three depairt- 
ments, intended te cover the entire 
range of railway work. Aside from 
the faculty in the various depait- 
ments. prominent railway officials 
will give special courses to empha- 
size the value and the practicai fea- 
tures of the curriculum. 

The Yale law school catalog soon 
to be published wil' show that 485 
students are taking !aw school work, 
as compared with 408 last vear, the e 
being 203 students from othe: de- 
partments, or twenty-nine more than 
last year. Almost all the latter are 
from the academic department, 
showing the decided success of the 
new plan for increasing the hours of 
law courses in the college counting 
for the B. A. degree 

The announcement has been made 
that Andrew Carnezie has offered to 
Brown University $150,000 toward 
the new $300,000 library which = the 
corporation has decided to buili. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Carnezie the 
library will be known as the John 
Hay memorial library. Hay was an 
alumnus of Brown, class of T858. It 
is planned to build a library capab!e 
of holding several bundred thousand 
books, with a reading-room for 400 
students. and separate rooms for the 
various departments of study. ih» 
work of construction wil! begin as 
soon as the total funds are in band. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 185.) 


weeks later,—or as soon as it is 
possible fer delegates from the re- 
moter districts to reach St. Peteis- 
burg. Some semblance of a political 
campaign is in progress in some 
cities, and an aitempt is made to 
copy English and American campaign 
wethods, with «obvious limitations. 
The privilege of holding campaign 
meetings has been partially restored; 
but with whole districts still wnder 
martial law, with scores of  partici- 
punts in the recent revolutionary d'‘s- 
turbances daily sentence to be shot 
by tusilitary courts and with a*sassi- 
nations taking place here and there of 
over-harsh governors and = 
manders, the conditions are not *o 
favorable to starting parliamentary 
institutions as might be ‘lesired. 


TROUBLE WITH CHINA A POS- 
SIBILITY. 


There is probably some  crounl 
for the current rumors that the con- 
centrations of troops and ships in the 
Philippines and their new  distribu- 
tion are prompted by 1 desire ty 
have everything in readiness in cas 
the anti-foreign and especially auti- 
American agitation in China should 
take on a dangerous form, [yperi- 
ence has taught that Chinese pas- 
sions are capnble cf flaming up Very 
suddenly and working great dis- 
aster, and in this instance  fore- 
warned is forearmed. The  reporis 
which come in to the department of 
state from its diplomatic and coen- 
sular ageuts in the Chinese empire 
ave disquieting; and the authority 
of the central government is so 
loosely held that. even if it were 
well disposed, there could be no as- 
surance of its ability to put down an 
outbreak in season to avert bloody 


reprisals upon Americans for. the. 


harshness with which American of- 
ficials have executed the Chinese 
exclusion laws. So far. Songre:s 
has done nothing to relieve the situ- 
ation. 


BORROWING CAPACTTY. 


To many of us life is rude 
And joy a fleeting bubble; 
The only time our credit’s good 
Is when we borrow trouble. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


ENEELY & CO. 
BELLS 


ALL THE way BY WATER 


LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
. D. PITTS, Agt..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al? 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 
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American Benevolent Institutions. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


According to the Bureau of the 
Census, the United States has 4,207 
benevolent institutions supported 
wholly or in part by public taxation, 
private endowment, or by subscrip- 


tions, donations, or other forms of gift 
for the benefit of the sick, aged, or 
needy. These institutions are classi- 
fied as orphanages, permanent homes, 
temporary homes, and homes for the 
deaf and blind. 

One-third are hospitals, and about 
one-fourth are orphanages and chil- 
dren’s homes. The permanent homed 
for adults and children rank third in 
point of number, and the temporary 
homes rank fourth. 

From 1890 to 1903, thirteen years, 
2,004 benevolent institutions were 
founded, equal to an average of 154 
each year. That is a record not du- 
plicated in any other country in the 
world. One institution founded for 
each two working days in each of 
the thirteen years. 

The 4,207 institutions are distrib- 
uted by states cf the Union fairly 
well. New York ranks first with 
659; Pennsylvania second with 409; 
Massachusetts third with 395; Ohio 
fourth with 267, and Illinois fifth with 
257. 

Ohio has the largest number of 
public institutions, while Delaware is 
the only state without a public insti- 
tution of any character, except the 
almshouses and hospilals for the 
insane. 

New York ranks first in the num- 
ber of private institutions and also 
in the number of institutions under 
ecclesiastical control. In Idaho, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, and Washington 
about one-half of the benevolent in- 
stitutions were organized and are 
maintained by the churches. 

Indiana and Ohio are the only 
states having systems of county 
homes for children. There are no or- 
phanages in either Arizona, Idaho, 
or Wyoming, and neither Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, nor 
Utah have, as yet, any permanent 
homes for dependents. 

Day nurseries, temporary homes, 
and dispensaries exist principally in 
dJarge urban centres. Two-thirds of 
the day nurseries are located in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. In the dispen- 
saries—free—of New York city alone, 
10,848 cases per 100,000 inhabitants 
were treated, or rather over ten per 
cent. of the city’s population. Inthe 
country as a whole the figures are 
1,982 cases per 100,900 inhabitants, or 
about two per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation. These figures are for the 
year 1903. 

During 1903, over ten per cent. of 
the population of New Jersey were ad- 
mitted to temporary homes. The 
lowest rate of admission was in 
North Carolina. 

Relatively to the population and 
the amounts devoted to other forms 
of benevolence, says the Bureau, the 
outlay on behalf of the deaf and 
blind is noticeably large in some of 
the southern states. 

Of the 4,207 benevolent institutions, 
2.359 are managed by private corpo- 
rations; 1,863 are supervised and 
supported by religious denominati: ns, 
orders, or groups of churches; and 
485 are directly supervised and main- 
tained by the federal government, in- 
dividual states, or civil divisions. 


During 1903 the total cost of main- 


‘taining the 4,207 institutions was $65,- 


557,688. More than half of this was 
used for hospitals. The orphanages 
cost about ten millions, the permanent 
homes almost as much, while the 
deaf and blind required about three 
and a half millions. 

It igs rather surprising to find that 
the year’s income from pay patients 
amounted to $14,848,508. The sub- 
sidies from public funds reached $6,- 
089,226. The numerous homes for 
war veterans partly account for the 
fact that men and boys outnumber 
the women and girls in benevolent in- 
stitutions. The 1903 cost of main- 
tenance of the three classes of insti- 
tutions was as follows: Public, $16,- 
263,958, or 29.3 per cent.; private, 
$24,163,099, or 43.5 per cent.; and ec- 
clesiastical, $15,150,576, or 27.2 per 
cent. 

The whole of this is a record (and 
it is still growing) of which the 
United States has reason to feel 
proud. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


A New Isaac Pitman Text. 


Onur readers no doubt will be more 
than usually interested in the an- 
nouncement of an entirely new 
shorthand text-book from the press of 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union 
square. New York. They will pub- 
lish on March 1 “Isaae Pitman’s 
Short Course in Shorthand,” a new 
text-book that is really new. Break- 
ing away from usages which have 
proved eminently successful in the 
past, the American house of Isaac 
Pituan & Sons have produced a 
stenographic guide, philosopher, and 
friend, created by the united efforts 
of an enthusiastic band of American 
shorthand teachers. Their new pres- 
entation of the system is calculated 
to meet the Twentieth Century needs 
of the student in our modern com- 
mercial college and high school. As 
our readers will see front the adver- 
tisement on another page the pub- 
lishers offer examination copies at a 
very low rate to teachers § and 
schools. 
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A HOMELY CRITICISM. 


“Unele Joe Cannon is sometimes 
too homely and direct and harsh in 
lis comments,” said a young jour- 
nalist. “I was not at all pleased with 
the remark he made to me while I 
was speaking at the X banquet. 

“Of course. Iam not experi- 
enced speaker. I can’t rattle off 
words like the veterans of the Sen- 
ate and House. I admit that I be- 
gan my address in a faltering way. 
I began, if I remember:— 

“‘“Gentlemen, my opinion is that 
the generality of mankind in general 
is disposed to take advantage of the 
generality of —— 

“Here Uncle Joe interrupted me. 

“*Sit down, son,’ he said. ‘You 
are coming out of the same hole you 
went in at.’” 
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School Director—‘We have noth- 
ing but praise for our superintend- 
ent.” 

Host—“So I noticed when If 
learned what his salary was.” 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Term from July, 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French,German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
July 5--August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty includes 37 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civics, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
professors and teachers, and undergraduates. 
Inclusive tuition fee, $25. For circular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more’ 


than 30 academic subjects of High School and 


College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 
The University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


POSITIONS 
IN 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 


the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 

may be obtained by addressing 

Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, 

Pedag' in America. It ain 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


to develop in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or aw 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE,, 
BO iN, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AND COLLEGE B 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
NO now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpwaArpD FICKETT, Prop., 
Eow 8 Beacon St.,; Boston. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


B. F. CLARK 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


DUCATORS'’ 
101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
’ OF BOSTON 
MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 1260 seyiston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hae good positions for good teachers with geod records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
AGENCY Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 

THE S C | Ee N C E ‘DURHAM, N 1 N. H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


NEW TEACHERS 
ENGLAND AGENCY 


Always in need of good teachers. 


XCHANGE 


.C.A. Bidg 


High Grade 


In Demand Every 


Teachers Week of the \ ear 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill. 
FRED DICK, Mavpager, 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Making of the American Nation.......... Redway Silver, Burdett & Co.,N. Y. $1.00 
Giant Sun and His Family...---... ........... Proctor se “ “ 
Elements of English Grammar..:....... Bart- lett & McBain‘ as “ 60 
Conversations on Ostwald John Wiley & Sons, “ 2.00 


Much Ado About Nothin 


Williamson Longmans, Green & Co., ** — 


Forty Years an Advertising Age 1865-1905.. Rowell Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. bar “50 ae 
The Most Popular Home Songs..............-- Hinds, Noble & 
Advanced Algebra Schultze Macmillan Company, N 1,25 
The Principles of Oral English........ Palmer and Sammis ay) "60 
Course of Study in the Eight Grades. (Vols 

Argumentation and Debate . Lay- cock and Scales “ “60 
Physical Nature of the Rowe “ “ “ ‘90 
The Choral Song Book.........-.... Lawrence and Pease Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 
The Life of Charles Lamb. ccbecesccosecs « LUCAS G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 6.00 
A Book of the Riviera..... Bering E. P. Dutton, N. Y. 1.50 
The Song of AgeS Campbell A.C Armstrong & Son, N.Y. 1.25 
The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ.......... Knowling Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 3.00 
The Garden of Nicoil A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Mr, SCTAGGS + Phillips The Grafton Press, “1.95 
The Cost of Competition .............++s+-++- Reeve A.C. McClurg & Co., “ 29.00 
The Sage-Brush Parson. Ward Little, Brown & Boston 1.50 
On the Field of Glory..........00s-eeeeeeeee ++. Sienkiewicz “ 1.50 
Young Japan... Scherer Lippincott Co., penton 
Sir Galahad of New France..........- --» + Johnson H.B.Turner & Co., Boston 1.50 
President Roosevelt’s Railroad Policy........ anges Ginn & Co., Boston ‘BO 
Greek Painter’s Weir 3.00 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. | 
S'¥ For both sexes. For catalogues address © 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING aay 


97-29 West 23d St. 

New York. @ 

120 Boyiston St., Boom 411 
OSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions : 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Mass. 
the 


W. P. BECKWITH. 
BRIDGEWATER, 
NORMAL 
address the Principal, A. G. BoypEn, A. M. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
STA Especial attention is 


ed to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
‘Principal. 


N. E. Dept. 


DON’T GET RUSTY. 


The machine that lies idle is far 
more liable to injury than the ma- 
ehine that runs. 

Air and dampness do more dam- 
age than wear and tear. Let the 
machine remain inactive awhiie and 
the coating formed by the corrosion 
soon covers the bright metal and the 
parts become stiff and cranky. 

A man neglects the working paris 
of his body. Normally these paits 
should be exercised. He indulges his 
members in idleness. Whatever vi- 
tality and working force they may 
have had when in continued use neg- 
lect causes the machinery to run 
stiffy. It is the rust. 

A man may neglect to exercise his 
working brain forces. He may have 
ever so quick a mind, bat if he does 
not use his mental machinery the 
rust of idleness is soon over it. 

Aman may neglect to use the 
moral forces that are in him. There 
is a weakening somewhere. The ma- 
chire lets down. And soon the parts 
are rusted. 

When the primary or the conven- 
tion or the ballot-box—working parts 
of government—are neglected the 
rust collects. The machinery works 
poorly. It may break down. 

Keep your body working without 
friction by systematic exercise. 

Keep your mind bright by using 


Keep your soul clean by working 
“And so for society—unine-tenihs of 
its lives are caused by the idleness of 
its working parts.—Chicago Journal. 


2 


HE THOUGHT HE KNEW. 


A teacher in one of our public 
schools was haying a lesson upon 
latitude and.its effect upon clivate, 

“Now, who can tell me,” she in- 
quired, “why it grows colder as we 
travel toward the north?’ A young- 
ster cried out, “It’s because you get 
further -away from the creator.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


> 


BOTH EXPENSIVE. 


Maggie—“Just think of the money 
some folks spends on medicine an’ 
things to make ’em well.” 

Mickey—“An’ just think of the 
money some folks spends on suppers 
an’ things to make ’em_ sick.”— 
Woman’s Home Companion for Jan- 
uary. 


MAN-LIKE. 


“Oh, Ma, I hurt my head,” said Le. 
“And did you cry?” asked mother, 

“There wa’n’t nobody there, so I 
Did not,” said little brother. 


—Grace G. Bostwick, in Lippincoit’s, 


> 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the zums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

What is considered to be far and 
away the most patriotic as well as 
the handsomest spectacle seen in the 
varieties, Frank Bryau’s Peace Con- 
gress of American Girls, is to be 
the headline feature of a great vari- 
ety show at Keith’s the week of 
February 19. It is withal one of the 
most ambitious acts ever produced 
on a variety stage. there being six- 
teen people in the production,  thir- 
teen of whom are handsome young 
wor.en, who can dance and sing ina 
way that is sure to prove highly 
pleasing. The chorus arranges _it- 
self into a series of ensembles, the 
girls forming the flags of various na- 
tions. a splendid spectacle in itse’f. 


During the course of the act, Mr: 


Bryan makes an impassioned appeal 
for the preservation of “Old Tron- 
sides,” the destruction of which was 
contemplated by the navy depart- 
ment. It is a stage presentation 
that ali the children sbould be taken 
to see, for no more soul-stirving 
sight was ever seen on a stage. John 
C. Rice and Sally Cohen, two popu- 
lar “legitimate” actors, will also be 
prominent ou the big pregram, “All 
the World Loves a Lover’ is the 
title of their new vehicle, and it is 
said to be an exceptionally amusing 
sketch. It goes  witbout saying 
that it will be ecapitally actel. In- 
Cluded in the surrounding bill will 
be the McCarte sisters, three pretty 
young women, in a great exhibition 
on the wire; Mr. and Mrs, Jimmy 
Barry, in “The Village Cut-up’; 
Carlin and Otto, German dialect 
culiedians, singers, and dancers; the 
Arlington Comedy Four, harmony 
singers and comedians; Gritf Broth- 
ters, European gymnasts, and Cuar- 
lotte Guyer George, a pleasing con- 
tialto soloist. The usual change of 
motion pictures wil! be made in the 
kinetograph, and the doors of the 
theatre will be thrown open at the 
customary early hour on February 


> 


A HOMOEOPATHIC FIRU-EX- 
TINGUISHER. 

“It happened in a little town up 
in the Northwest, the last tiwe T was 
np there.” remarked Mr. Hookum 
Sueevy. “A lady came Jown from 
up-stairs ond asked the manger of 
the hotel if she could get a glass of 
water.” 

“Why certainly, madam,’ said the 
manager, filling up a glass from the 
water cooler. 

“Two minutes later she was back 
in the office again. 

“‘T don't like to trouble you. she 
siuid, ‘but could I get another glass of 
water?” 

* ‘No trouble at all, madam,’ said 
the manager, handing her another 
glass. 

“Two minutes later she appeared 
again. 

“Certainly, madam,’ said the af- 
fable manager, ‘but couid I inquire 
what you are doing with so much 
water?’ 

“*T know you'll just scream when 
TI tell you.’ said the lady: ‘I’m tryiag 
to put out a fire in my room.’ *—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have ublished 
some little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some 200 


places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we will send you, postpaid, 
the one in which you are most interested : 


1. Men. Principals and Superintendents. 
2. Assistants. 
3. Women. High School. 
Grade Places. 
5. Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music, Manual Training, Commercial Branches, etc. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BREW E R 


_ ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS_ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NY. 


= = . 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN = 2? TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatr, Manager. 
R. L. Mye rs & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12°16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America, 


offer better opportu- 

H nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies :*«=. 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4]l4Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., }200 Williams Ave. 

Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 kookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 
Established 1855. 


AGENCY 
S C h r Mm h 0 r - 14th St., N. Y. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United - Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


New GET IN LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT 


CE NTURY This Bureav, formerly Dixon Educational Burean, is conducted by 
lay men experienced in schoo! as well as agency work. They will understand 
BUREAU . your wants. Established 1880. Write to-day. 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


fh EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN DEs Mornzs, lowa. 


H | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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7 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY | 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


A SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS 
Discussing Vital Questions of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
must prove of extraordinary service to all Superintendents and Teachers 
The following numbers are announced: 


No.1. Normal School Education and Efficiency in 
Teaching. Professor Junius LatHrop Merriam, Ph.D., University 
of Missouri. Price 75 cents, net. 

No.2. General Taxation for Education and the Ap- 
portionment of School Funds. Professor Ertwoop P. Cus- 
BERLEY, Ph.D., Leland Stanford Junior University. Price $1.50, net. 

No.3 The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massa- 
chusetts. Professor Henry Suzzacvo, Ph.D., Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Price $1.00, net. 

No.4. The Educational Theories of Herbart and 
Froebel. Professor Joun Ancus MacVannet, Ph D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reprinted from ‘‘ Teachers College 
Record,’’ September, 1905. Price 75 cents, net. 

No. 5. City Sehool Expenditures. Grorce Drayton 
Srraver, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. Reprinted 
from ‘‘ Teachers College Record,’’ May, 1905. Price 75 cents, net. 

No.6. Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in 
American Cities. Professor Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. In press. Reprinted from ‘* Teachers College Record,” 
November, 1905. 

No.7. A History of Common School Funds in the 
United States. Professor FLtercuer Harper Swirt, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Washington. In preparation. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


Address BUREAU OF PUBLICATION 


Teachers College, New York 


THE PEERLESS 
WALL MAPS 


Latest and Best 


Ik SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New England Office: 
144 Essex Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 


LEAFLET FORM. 


No. 201 Beethoven. 

No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 

No. 203 Schubert. 

No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 

No. 207. Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 
Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numisers, 4 cents. | 15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


We now have a binder which has been adapted 
to the new form of the Journal to offer our sub- 
scribers. It will hold one volume, or 25 numbers. 
It is strong and substantial, has heavy board cov- 
ers and flexible cloth back. 

Just the thing to protect your papers and keep 
them in shape for ready reference. 


Price, = - 50 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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